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Tn answer to Correspondents, we think it right to observe that it does not necessarily follow that a new Subscriber to the Arr- 
Jovnwat need obtain any preceding volumes of the work, although it may be desirable that he acquire the volumes for 1855 and 1856, 
inasmuch as the Engravings from the Royal Galleries were commenced in January, 1855. 


The Part for January, 1857, contains no “continued” articles, and therefore reference to parts 


preceding is not necessary. 


We refer with much satisfaction to the many opinions that have reached us to the effect that the number for January, 1857; is 
marked by increased excellence in various departments; that excellence it will be our duty to maintain. 





‘| ‘Te Varvow Gattznr is contained in the Six Volumes preceding the Volume for 1855, ¢.¢. those from 1849 to 1854, both inclusive. 
These volumes may be obtained of the publisher. But the preceding volumes have long been “out of print,” and, when they can be 


obtained, must be purchased at prices higher than the 





Tas Boor oF rae Tames will be continued from month to month; and the Authors will be much indebted to Correspondents 
who will direct their attention to any errors they may notice, or for assistance of any kind which may be useful to them in the progress 


of their task. 





_ It will be our duty to pay minute and careful attention to the wants and wishes of Manufacturers, and frequently to report 
their progress. We are fully aware that in this important feature of the Journal consists its larger utility, an hal them this 


source the public have derived especial benefit. 





) Covers for the Volumes of the Anr-Jounat can be had of any Bookseller at Three Shillings each. 





attention to anonymous communicatians. 


We reply to every letter, requiring an answer, that may be sent to us with the writer’s name and address; but we pay no 
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THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION. 


HE number of works that 
9 have been offered here 
for zahibition has been 
greater, we believe, this 
season than on any pre- 
vious occasion. By accept- 
ing pictures that have 
been declined, many hun- 
dreds of square feet of the walls 
which are now unoccupied might 
have been covered. And in this > 
stitution the rejection of works sent 
® for exhibition is not without its sacrifice, 
as according to the number of pictures 
hung, so are the receipts augmented or 
diminished. It has often been o ed of 
this exhibition that it is distinguished rather 
by its strength in landscape productions than 
its essays in figure composition. This is per- 
haps more remarkably the case this season han 
heretofore. There are, it is true, landscapes 
which compensate for the absence of personal 
narrative; but, again, there are others which 
render some relief very desirable. But it is 
not only here that the prevalence of landsca 
art is found; with the exception of that of the 
Royal Academy, there is a preponderance of 
landscape in every other exhibition. An artist 
who paints for competitions must, in spite of 
himself, be a voluptuary in colour; and so 
generally is the dissipation yielded to, that a 
sober picture seems now not so much an ex- 
ception as an impertinence. We have not lati- 
tude enough to say— 


“* Hac amat obscurum, volet he sub luce videri 
Judicis argutum que non formidat acumen,” 


for there is no middle path—all affect the light : 
we come to a grey picture as the wayfarer 
under a burning sky arrives at the refreshing 
fountain. In respect of the prospects of the 
Society, this is the tenth year of its existence, 
and we learn with satisfaction ‘that it has 
reached a condition of prosperity which con- 
firms its establishment as one of the popular 
metropolitan Art-institutions. 

No. 1. ‘An East Indian Officer’s Servant,’ A. 
Wivett. The head and bust are of the size of 
life; he is carrying a tray with wine and fruits. 
The features, which are presented in the full 
face, are well painted and characteristic. 

No. 14. ‘A Tres r, B. Leaver. The 
subject is not so much “the Trespasser,” as a 
strip of copse which has been assiduously 
worked out on the spot ; but far beyond this in 
merit, is the foreground, of which no blade of 
oe has been forgotten. The tres isa 

oy who seems to be a successful bird-nester ; 
his rustic frock is too clean, he wants toning 
down. The work is altogether one of the best 
promise: we may safely expect the painter to 
— his place ere long among the magnates in 








No. 15. ‘Evening: a scene near Richmond, 
Yorkshire,’ W. Canter. This is a large com- 
position, of which the principal feature is a 
mere pool of water, at which cattle are drink- 
ing. The site is immediately closed by the 
dense foliage of hanging trees which 
foreground. It is a spirited production. 

No. 16. ‘Biddy,’ Davis Cooper. This is a 
small half-length figure of a girl with a basket 
on her head. The head, arms, and hands are 
extremely well drawn and painted, and the 
colour is equally commendable. 

No. 17. ‘ Fishing-boats,’ A. Montacuz. We 
may suppose them to have come in at high-tide. 


They are ranged ina poe line going into 
the composition. ‘The picture is light and 
effective. 


No. 18. ‘ Rustic Landscape,’ J. E. Mzapows. 
The subject is a roadside farm-house with the 
usual inclosures. The greater space on the 
left of the canvas is occupied by an open road, 
broken and treated with appropriate cireum- 
stance. There is much minute work in the 
picture. 

No. 21. ‘In the Highlands,’ C. Lest. The 
subject is a lake and mountain solitude, de- 
scribed in few quantities and few jons. 
The quiescent lake, which bears the reflec- 
tion of the mountain, lies on the right ; and on 
the shore, as if about to drink, is seen a single 
stag. The materials are dealt with in a spirit 
of breadth and simplicity. 

No. 24. ‘La Fille mal Gardée,’ J. H. Hrxon. 
This is really a production of much merit, but it 
would have been better introduced by any other 
than a hacknied French title. The point of 
the story is the antique incident of the a 
ance of a note into the hand of a young lady 
while walking with her father, whose arm she 
holds, but he is so absorbed in his newspaper 
that he does not see what is going on at his 
side. The daughter is a charming study, and 
the old gentleman is sufficiently matter-of-fact 
and querulous. As a group of spring-tide and 
winter, they had constituted, alone, a better 
picture without the unseen lover. 

No. 25. ‘The Scarecrow,’ P. R. Morris. 
A study of a little peasant-boy seated on a 
stile, holding a bird-clapper; apparently painted 
with firmness. 

No. 29. ‘The Cottage-door,’ C. W. Brace. 
The shadows in this little picture are deep and 

werful, but scarcely true in daylight effect. 

here are three figures of cottage children. 

No. 30. ‘Pony and Companions,’ T. Ban- 
nett. This little society is introduced in a 
stable, the “companions” spoken of in the 
title my a bloodhound and a cat. The pony 
is well drawn and carefully painted, but the 
composition wants force. ; 

o. 31. ‘ Bolingbroke’s Entry into London,’ 
F. Cowie. ‘The subject is from the second 
scene of the fifth act of “ Richard the Second.” 


* The duke, great Bolingbroke, 

Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed, 

With slow but statel A ey kept on his course, yo 

While all tongues cri ‘ save thee, Bolingbroke! 

You would have thought —— 

sth patated tesngury, tad ed ah onto 

Jase poesenve anced 
All subjects which necessitate many figures 
and agroupments are most difficult to deal with, 
because their very spirit is antagonistic to siun- 
plicity. Any rendering of this subject must 
involve crowds of figures, and here, indeed, 
they are in embarrassing variety. Bolingbroke 
is, of course, the principal figure—a gallant 
cavalier and well mounted ; himself and those 
who welcome him, the one by his conde- 
scension, and the others by = yr 
welcome, realising the point of the description. 

No. 33. “The Secret’ G. Werus. The sub- 
ject is very pointedly set forth by two girls, 
one of whom, jealous of an eav . 
whispers “the secret” to the other. 
figures are well groupgd_and highly satisfactory 




















in drawing and expression, but they are less 
carefully painted than others we have seen ex- 
hibited under this name. 

No. 34. ‘Dutch Tankard and Fruit,’ W. 
Durrretp. The tankard may be one of those 


the | holding half a gallon, which it might have been 


the boast of the ancestors of ee Winkle 


that they exhausted at a single draught. It is 
associated with an assortment of grapes, plums 
a cut melon, and a sliced ssa represented 


with the nicest veracity. 

No. 35. ‘Returning from Labour,’ A. J. 
Starx. We see here a team about to be led 
into their stable, an outbuilding of some farm- 
house. All the objects seem to have been 
solicitously studied. 

No. 37. ‘The Stepping-stone,’ J. Deane. 
This appears to be a passage of Welsh scenery, 
consisting principally of a shallow stream, the 
bed of which is thickly studded with rocks 
and stones. It is sel we complain of a 
superabundance of grey in a picture, but here 
it is a monopoly to the exclusion of all force. 

No. 39. ‘Fishing-boats returning to the 
Harbour of Flushing—Rain clearing off, 8. 
Rosins. We had tho ht that the opposite 
shore of the estuary of the Scheldt was visible 
from this point, but it does not appear in this 
picture. The proposition of the departing 
rain-cloud is well supported—it is very often a 
question whether the rain-cloud is advancing or 

ing, from the absence of all indication as 
to the quarter of the wind, but here we feel 
which way the wind blows. 4 

No. 43. ‘Evalston, Derbyshire,’ J. D. 
Wivertetp. The subject is a country man- 
sion seen from its ns, in which are dis- 
tributed figures wearing the costume of the 
last century. It is a class of subject in which 
this artist excels. 

No. 44. ‘On the Welsh Hills, A. W. Wi1- 
uiaMs. ‘This large picture consists of but very 
few day and as those parts are in themselves 
breadths in opposition, it will at once be un- 
derstood that such a principle is likely to be 
productive of good results;-—and so it 1s. The 
nearer quantity is a passage of grassy fore- 
ground lighted up by a watery gleam of sun- 
shine, and throwing off a background of grand 
and romantic hills. In the mght section of 
the sky a rain-cloud is passing off, succeeded by 
sunshine on the left. There are on the grass 
immediately before us some cows and figures 
which play a most important part in the com- 
position. In short, it is a landscape of extra- 
ordinary power—and success, in no small 
measure due to the simplicity of its treatment. 

No. 45. ‘Judith escaping from the Tent of 
Holofernes,’ J. G. Naisu. This is kit-kat, of 
the size of life ; successful as to character, but 
the subject would have been better supported 
by a direct allusion to the circumstances of 
Judith’s departure from the tent. 

No. 47. ‘Old Houses and Church of St. 
Croix, York,’ J. Hensuants. A well-chosen 
subject: we see but little now of our own 
domestic architecture—improvement has left 
us nothing comparable to those dear, dirty old 
houses that we see at Rouen, Dijon, Beauvais, 
Biberich, Nuremberg, and a hundred other 
places we could mention on the Continent. 

No. 48. ‘Puritan Barracks,’ H. Stacy 
Marks. This barrack is a church bearing 
evident marks of the iconoclastic fury of the 
Praise-God-Barebone class of reformers. A 
figure, presumed to be one of Cromwell’s men, 
is sitting smoking his pipe; the composition is 
forcibly descriptive. 

No. 50. ‘Rochester from Strood,’ E. C. 
Wiss. This is really an admirable Ee. 
ture. The point of view is a few hundred 

ards below the old bridge now no more ; and 
looking up the Medway, we have, of course, 
feature of the town—the castle— 


the princi 
i — whole of the distance is 


on the left. 
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; me 
powerfully thrown off by the substantive | being continued far into distance. The subject 


treatment of the immediate right—a compo- 
sition of boats and other incident, which 
excludes the less interesting matter on the 
right bank of the river, carrying the eye at once 
to the masterly distance. This picture far 
outdoes everything that has been hitherto 
exhibited under this name. 

No. 51. ‘A By-way among the Hills,’ 
F. W. Hutme. This isa small, upright picture, 
showing a narrow, stony, and uneven path, 
shaded by trees which have not yet become 
timber ; and the shade is spotted here and there 
with a sprinkling of sunbeams. The reality 
of form discernible in the trees suggests that 
the work has been executed on the locality itself, 
and with a crisp and froward, but infallible, 
touch. The easy, sunny indifference of the 
thing is most agreeable—nay, more, it 1s a 
delectable scrap of wayside poetry. 

No. 55. ‘At Hampton Court,’ G. B. Moore. 
The point of the subject is one of the _ by 
which we enter the grounds. It is well drawn, 
and judiciously contrasted by the luxuriant 
foliage of the trees. No. 61, also entitled 
‘Hampton Court,’ and painted by the same 
artist, shows a small section of the palace, and 
is a more practicable subject than the other. 

No. 56. ‘ Fishermen’s Children on the Sea- 
shore, Bett Smita. ‘The picture contains 
nothing beyond the promise of the title, though 
perhaps the happy agroupment, like a certam 
personage in a certain famous “walk,” are 

* Dressed in their Sunday best,” 
and look well pleased with all around them. 
The figures and the coast composition are 
brought forward under a broad and bright day- 
light effect. 

No. 59. ‘ Portrail de la Calende, with the 
Tour de Beurre, at Rouen,’ W. Hensnatt. 
The subject has very frequently heen treated— 
it contains an immensity of material, and in the 
way of elaboration, ample justice is here done 
to the famous four. 

No. 66, ‘Haymaking in Switzerland—Lau- 
sanne—painted on the spot,’ H. Moorr. Some 
distance to travel to assist at these rural sports ; 
but really the artist justifies his progress to 
the land of the Schreckhorn—dread king of 
snows. This is quite a novelty; who ever 
went to Switzerland without painting glaciers 
and strawberry ice? We have to do princi- 
pally with a pair of bullocks, honest and patient 
animals, in excellent working condition; and 
really the drawing and the painting of these 
worthy beeves are beyond all praise. A blood- 
thirsty gadfly has settled on the leg of one of 
them, and we expect every instant to see the 
foot hastily lifted. The waving and flowery 
grass yet uncut, is almost pretty, but yet we 
wave seen the sort of thing sparkling with a 
thousand summer hues. The oxen make the 
figures look spectral: it were to be wished 
that the principal haymaker had put on a dark 
waistcoat. The background, with all its beau- 
tiful detail, is scarcely of a piece with the 
foreground—it wants warmth. 

No. 67. ‘The Ford, Winter Evening,’ G. A. 
Wituiams. This is very successful as an ex- 
pression of intense cold; look where we will, 
everything is in keeping with the title. 

No. 69. ‘Returning from the Conventicle,’ 

H. Stacy Marks. A figure in the costume 

of the time of Cromwell, in his best sad- 

coloured raiment, coming from divine service. 
An eccentric subject, but well painted. 

_No. 70. ‘A Mountain Mirror” G. Perrirr. 

The title is accompanied by lines from Scott— 

“ But here above, around, below 

On mountain or in glen ‘ 

Nor tree, nor plant, nor shrub 

Nor aught of vegetative power 

The wearied eye may ken.” 

*The Mountain \ 

base of a 

on the r 


nor flower, 


lirror’ is a tarn lying at the 
stupendous mountain cliff. which rises 


has been most industriously studied on the 
spot, therefore every available stone and in- 
equality have been pressed into service ; no- 
thing can be more successful as an abstract 
representation of = locality than the fore- 

und passages of this work. And the little 
e, with its multitudinous reflections, is a 
study so entirely successful as to set at nought 
any attempt to carry beyond this the painting 
of still-water surface. But there is no repose 
for the sense—the human eye cannot compass 
at once more than a minute portion of what is 
here set forth. ‘The retiring mountains are too 
uniformly cold, and seaag somewhat the 
semblance of having been brought into the 
picture from another region ; but these appear- 
ances do not detract from the really sound 
merits of the work. ; 

No. 75. ‘A Pastoral,’ H. BeWitus. This 
artist breaks a lance with Berghem—the mate- 
rials are three cows standing in a river, the 
relieving landscape being carried off with con- 
siderable depth of tone. The animals are ex- 
tremely well drawn. 

No. 76. ‘An autumn Afternoon near Cal- 
lercoats,’ Henry Wituiams. This place is on 
the Northumberland coast, and the view affords 
simply a near section of the shore ee 
northwards. The subject is broken into avail- 
able forms; the artist has made the most of it. 

No. 79. ‘A Rugged Path,’ C. Duxzs. This 
is a group of nts, principally father, 
mother, and child—the, last borne upon the 
shoulders of the first, whence he has been able 
to remove his mother’s bonnet from her head, 
at which both are much gratified. The figures 
are well drawn and substantial, and the whole 
constitutes an effective performance. 

No. 81. ‘ The Startled Sheep,’ J.C. Moxnis. 
A single sheep on a mountain side, looking 
fixedly at something that has arrested its atten- 
tion. A spot of black would have done every- 
thing for the picture ; why not have made the 
auimal of the black-faced race ? 

No. 82. ‘The Vale of Ffestiniog,’ Srpney 
R. Percy. This is a large picture, with much 
of the character of the mountain scenery which 
this artist usually paints. The near field of 
the composition is occupied on the right by an 
expanse of water lying im shade and without a 
ripple. The mountains rise abruptly from the 
shores of the lake, and are diversified in tone 
by light and shade. The sun on the left, just 
out of the picture, lights up the sky in that 
part; and opposed to this is the left fore- 
ground, which is painted with great force of 
colour, and with beautiful instances of detail. 

No. 85. ‘A Lane at Watford, Herts,’ T. J. 
Sorer. A small picture, in which a mill, 
worked by an undershot wheel, is the principal 
object; it is shaded by trees, and, although 
commonplace, is an advantageous study. 

No. 87. ‘The Mountain Stream,’ W. Uy- 
DERHILL. This is an upright picture of rather 
large dimensions, containing heuer of rustic 
children, one of whom draws water from a 

assing streamlet, while others stand looking 

own from a kind of wooden bridge. The cir- 
cumstances present a veritable description of 
rustic life as far as the subject goes; the chil- 
dren are well drawn, firmly painted, and with a 
higher degree of finish than antecedent works. 

No. 91. ‘A Shallow Part of the Thames,’ 
G. A. WittiaMs. The current occupies the 
principal part of the canvas, swaying the rushes, 
and lively with its expressive ripple ; this, by 
the way, is an eloquent feature of the view. © 

No. 94. ‘Interior of St. John’s Hall, Nor- 
wich,’ S. D. Swarsreck. A very quaint sub- 
ject, with its gallery, steps, and balustrades ; 





ight of the Composition, the chain | 


it has nevertheless received ample justice, being 
| represented here with the most conscientiously 
| elaborative drawing. 

No. 95. ‘The Fair Precisian,’ C. Rossirer. 


| 








$$$ 


The assumed plainness of the character scarce] 
sorts with the luxurious ppratuete of the 
apartment she occupies. “The Fair Precisian” 
is represented by a small figure ing the 
Scriptures—a tolerable impersonation of Major 
Bridgenorth’s daughter. 

No. 99. ‘The River Llugwy, North Wales,’ 
F. W. Hutme. The character of this stream 
cannot for a moment be mistaken ; we are here 
looking up a portion of the watercourse within 
which the river has shrunk to its summer 
dimensions, and so left dry a long array of 
blocks and boulders, of which the best use has 
been made. On both sides of the river rises 
a dense grove of forest trees, the foliage of 
which is painted with the usual elegance of 
form that distinguishes the tree-painting of 
this artist. The picture appears to have been 
painted almost entirely on the spot; hence 
its firmness and reality. 

No. 102. ‘Chepstow Castle,’ W. Luxerxe. 
Treated according to the simple rule of oppo- 
sition—the castle in deep shade being relieved 
by a light sky; this is always productive of 
striking effect. 

No. 103. ‘Gorleston, near Yarmouth,’ W. 
E. Bates. This is a view up the river Yare 
below the ferry-house, on the right shore, 
looking up towards Yarmouth. It is very suc- 
cessfully painted, under an aspect of broad 
daylight, and is altogether a charming work 
in composition and execution. 

No. 104. ‘Festival of the Vintage Valley, 
and Summit of the Stubay source of the Rutz- 
bach, and Convent of St. Valentine,’ Joun 
Bett. This is 4 large upright picture, show- 
ing in the nearest site a company of peasants 
dancing, and in the distances a succession of 
landscape passages of the most romantic kind. 
The picture evidences much labour. 

No. 106. ‘The Watering Place,’ J. F. Hzr- 
RING and Rotre. The point of the picture is 
a herd of horses that have come to drink at a 
pond. The water is —— by trees, and 
on the right the view opens, showing a grassy 


upland. The horses are the work of Mr. 
erring, junior. 
No. 107. ‘Hush!’ D. Cooper. The ex- 


clamation is presumed to be uttered by a young 
mother whose infant sleeps in her lap. The 
figure is accurately drawn and agreeably co- 
loured ; the work is altogether a highly credit- 
able production. 

No. 109. ‘Westminster Abbey,’ Harry 
Wituiams. The subject is a portion of the 
interior, the entrance to the chapels after pass- 
ing through the iron gate. We look towards 
the nave, and see the perspective of the vault- 
ing drawn with much success, as affording a 
description of space. It is a large picture, 
and is very like the place. 

No. 118. ‘A Calm,’ E. C. Wituiams. The 
principal objects here are boats—a group of 
sailing-boats and barges on a river very like 
the Medway. There is but little colour in the 
poem, but it is made out with a charmingly 

armonious system of warm and cold greys. 
There is also by the same artist a sea view, 
No. 123, ‘A Fresh Breeze,’ in which appear 
only one or two boats. The title is, however, 
well supported, because the expression of wind 
on the sea is perfectly intelligible. 

No. 125. ‘Maternal Love,’ D. Pasmore. 
This affection is shown by the mother holding 
her child to a rose, which grows upon a high 
bush. The scene of the demonstration seems 
to be the court-yard of some old ruined man- 
sion, and it is made out with little departure 
from a grey monotone. The mother and child 
constitute an interesting group. 

No. 128. ‘Coast Scene, Isle of Arran,’ J. 
Pret. We were about to observe that to 
Arran it was far to go for mere coast scenery, 
but certainly there is a dash of the picturesque 
here that we do not meet with on the coast of 
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England. The sea lies on the left, and from 
the shore rises a rough and straggling piece of 
the “sea brae,” covered with stunted trees 
and all kinds of rank herbage, save one patch 
of cultivated ground, which now yields its crop 
of oats. The crisp and significant manipula- 
tion with which the whole is worked out is 
effective in realising minute and probable in- 
cident. The sea is equally well painted, with 
its sunny lights and breezy ripple. 

No. 129. ‘ A Cottage Interior,’ C. J. Lewis. 
A very careful study, with instances of dazzling 
sunlight. But is not the young lady nursing 
the infant Ey to cottage life ? 

No. 132. ‘M errilies and the Dying 
Smuggler,’ R. 8. Lauper, R.8.A. This scene 
must be fresh in the remembrance of every one 
who has read “Guy Mannering.” Here is 
Meg chanting over the dying man— 

“ Wasted weary—wherefore “7 
Wrestling thus with earth and clay ? 
From the body pass away— 
Hark the mass is singing,” &c. 

The smuggler is extended apparently on the floor 
of a hovel, the upper part of the body being nude. 
The attire of Meg Merrilies is wildly dramatic, 
perhaps more so in feeling than Scott himself 
would have made it, could he have painted the 
subject; but it is upon the features that the 
eye rests—the face constitutes the point of the 
picture, being remarkable, not only as to its 
cast, but also because it is very skilfully lighted 
for impressive effect. It is a picture of emi- 
nent quality, cap op in it evidences learned 
acquisition and skilful execution. 

Yo. 133. ‘A Salmon Fishery,’ R. 8. Bonn. 
A large composition, showing in the nearest 
parts a torrent rushing over a bed of loose 
rocks, beyond which the eye is carried to 
distant and lofty mountain forms draped in 
clouds. The near rocks and water are effec- 
tively defined. 

No. 134. ‘On the Sands of Yarmouth,’ 
W.E. Bares. This view is taken from a point 
somewhere near the “look outs.” We see 
therefore the jetties at the mouth of the Yare, 
Nelson’s column, the high land of Suffolk, and 
all the prominent points towards the harbour. 
The i is carefully painted, and is a very 
faithful transcript of the locality. 

No. 139. ‘ A Water-carrier,’ J. H. 8. Mann. 

A study of a life-sized female figure, bearing on 
her right shoulder a brown water-jar. The 
features are finished into roundness with the 
utmost care in the gradations and softness of 
the lines; and in colour the face is brilliant, 
with the richest hues of an Italian autumn. 
It is a graceful and unaffected performance. 
_ No. 141. ‘In the Inn Valley at Kufsteine, 
in the Tyrol,’ F. L. Brrpets. Some passages 
of this picture are worked out with so much 
felicity that we lose sight of the paint. The 
distances are felt with intense reality, and much 
of the immediate site is of the utmost value; 
but the formal sweep taken by the line of the 
nearest masses is objectionable. 

No. 156. ‘View of Windsor Castle from 
Romney Island, below the Lock,’ A. F. Roire. 
It is seldom that this well-known view of the 
castle is brought into such judicious compo- 
sition as we see it here. The massive and well- 
broken quantities of the lock, ther with 
the trees, are very prominent portions of the 
picture ; but yet they leave interest enough for 
the castle, which is thus seen only partially, 


but more agreeably than from any ong lower | 
1 


down the river, where the entire line of the 
building is uninterruptedly discernible. 
THE SECOND ROOM. 
No. 246. ‘The Merry, Me 
May,’ J. S. Raver. The hm § is a broad 


common-like pasture, on which is distributed 
a herd of sheep. The place is broken up by 


paths and inequalities into a tolerably paiut- 


Month of | the incident that ye the title to the picture. 
0 


able superficies, to which a manipula- 
tion has communicated valuable texture. The 
picture would have been better if of half the 
size. The title is certainly a misnomer, as the 
work is characterised rather by earnestness and 
solemnity than by mirth. 

No. 248. ‘Game, Fruit, &c.,’ W. Durrrexp. 
The game is limited to a hen-pheasant, the 
other bird being a wood-pigeon. Both birds 
have been accurately studied, and the fruit has 
received equal justice. 

No. 249. ‘Mill at Yeo, North Wales,’ J. F. 
Harpy. A small upright picture, representi 
a bridge, a stream, the mill, and some trees; it 
is a very agreeable composition. 

No. 252. ‘Early Morning on the Llugwy, 
North Wales,’ H. B. Wiiuis. The scenery of 
this stream is always beautiful—it may be to a 
certain di monotonous, but this deroga- 
tion is entirely outweighed by its better quali- 
ties. We find here a small society of cows in 
the stream, on each side of which are the ac- 
customed masses of —~ ¥ with a back of hi 
land —o view, all presented under the 
aspect of the sober grey of the morning ;—a 
most successful essay. 

No. 254. ‘The Stepping-stones,’ F. Unprr- 
HILL. This title survives all the geod and evil 
of the craft of Art. It is here given to a 
picture in which we see a t family cross- 
ing a brook. The mother availing herself of 
the stones, grasps one side of a basket contain- 
ing her child, while the father, wading in the 
stream, supports the other side. Besides, there 
are other impersonations, and all are drawn and 
painted with firmness and substance; but the 
trees on the left, and one or two other little 
incidents interfere with the agroupments. 

No. 262. ‘A Salmon-trap, Evening,’ J. W. 
Oakes. This is a large composition; dark, 
deep, and powerful—a work, in which colour 
seems to have been set aside for the sake of 
force. This trap is constructed at a weir, 
which traverses the nearest of the view ; 
/ and on the right, where the water flows over, 
the stream passes through an undershot grating, 
_ and so flows on fretting in its stony bed past 
| the spectator. The variety of lines and acci- 
| dents obtained from the broken and patched 

woodwork, constitutes no small part of the 
ae quality ; objects really unimportant, 
| being made of importance by their insignificance 
_ being masked. Above the weir we have a 
glimpse of the river, and beyond that an amphi- 
theatre of hills, lying in lines almost parallel 
with the base of the picture. The sun has 
set, and the evening mists are rising on the 
mountain-side, nevertheless it is difficult to 
determine whether it is an evening or a morn- 
ing effect. If the scene be a reality, the 
| artist leaves too much untold; if it be a com- 
ition, certain definitions have been over- 
ooked. We see nothing of the breadth or the 
course of the river, and the relation between 
the river and the mountains is, perhaps, open 
to question. But we admit that these con- 
siderations are entirely superseded by a treat- 
ment truly masterly in its o- and the 
| power with which it is realised. 
| No. 264. ‘Lucy Ashton,’ C. J. Lewis. A 
lady of the size of life introduced at half length. 
She is fresh, nay brilliant; but it cannot be 
denied, matronly withal. If this be the Lucy 
of whom we have dreamt for the better part of 
a lifetime, then we say with Caliban—that 
“In thus waking, 
We cry to dream again.” 

No. 265. ‘Unloading a Collier—a Night 
Scene,’ E. G. Wituiams. A large picture, 
in which are set forth the circumstances of 











But the interest of the scene is in the descrip- 
tion of the rising of the moon, the palpitating 


_ of which is caught by a wide array of | ture 


clouds, with surprising reality of effect. 


No. 267. ‘Moel Siabod, North Wales,’ 
beer ye Rha meee _ is a pi y ni of 
at purity, th, and repose; the rip- 
fio deepening twilight i> rendered i termes 


~ im ve. 

No. 70. *The Old Church of St. Jean, 
Dijon,’ L. J. Woop. This of Dijon is not 
the most mye in that old city, gy 
the church tower rises imposingly over the 
mean buildings by which it is surrounded. 
‘ Notre —_ a No. oA of — 
parably better ty, being icher in colour, 
and assisted iy vel of form ; then, again, 
by the same painter, we have No. 271, ‘ Rue 
St. Etienne, Sens,’ showing the tower of the 
Cathedral, as well known as that of Dijon to 
all who have travelled south from Paris. These 
three pictures are accurately drawn, conscien- 
tiously worked out in all their details. 

No. 273. ‘First at the Rendezvous,’ L. M. 
Hay. This face is too well painted to be 
accompanied with such a display of millinery. 
It is a study of the size of life, representing a 
young lady waiting for—whom?—and hence 
a perilous example to young ladies. 

o. 274. ‘Highlanders Secreting Arms— 
Scene on the 8 Brace, Lochaber,’ the late 
R. R. Mclay, R.8.A. This was the resource 
of those of the Highlanders who possessed 
weapons, in response to the stringent order 
that all arms should be delivered up, with a 
view to the disarmament of the clans. We 
see here, accordingly, a number of clansmen 
burying their claymores, muskets, and other 
weapons, in a secluded nook, entirely encom- 
passed by high rocks. In the spirited and 
characteristic representation of Highland cus- 
toms and historical incident, no artist has ever 
approached the late R. R. Mclan, whose 
departure from among us leaves a blank which 
perhaps in our day we shall not see filled up. 

No. 279. ‘May,’ D. Pasmorz. A small 

icture representing a girl plucking from a 

wthorn branches of “ May.” It is an elegant 
and sparkling production. 

No. 281." * * * G. A. WittiaMs. 

“ Now from the world—sacred to sweet retirement 

Slow let us trace the matchless vale of Thames, 

Far winding up to where the muses haunt.” 

Such are the lines standing in the place of a 
title to this picture, which is large, and de- 
scribes a summer evening on the Thames. The 
sun is low in the sky, and to it is opposed 
the dominant quantity in the composition—a 
deep and powerful mass of trees, which, in 
their breadth of tone are worked out to an 
infinitude of form and desultory detail. 

No. 285. ‘Gilbert & Beckett, Esq,’ C. 














Couzens. A head and bust of the late Mr. 
A’Beckett, presenting all the features as a 
front face. The resemblance is unmistakeable. 


No. 286. ‘The Death of Arthur Duke of 
Bretagne,’ R. 8. Lauper, R.S.A. This picture 
was exhibited in the Edinburgh Exhibition of 
last season, on which occasion we had an oppor- 
tunity of noticing it. 

No. 290. ‘A Woodland Dell, Autumn,’ 
Sipney R. Percy. The immediate material 
seems to be the banks of a river, with a road 
winding over it, broken into available forms 
and planted with trees, the whole shut in b 
a mountain-chain. It is a large picture, with 
something of the feeling of composition; the 
fo d material is extremely successful. 

0. 292. ‘The Wreck at Yarmouth,’ W. E. 
Bates. The subject is s ted by the descrip- 
tion of the wreck in David Copperfield. It is re- 
presented as having occurred near the jetty, on 
the side of the Denes. The vessel is grounded, 
and the sea makes a clear breach over her. 

No. 299. ‘Christopher Sly,’ H. Sracy 
Marks. ae a much vay an in the 
figure, per a trifle verging tow carica- 

Ihe whole of the ineident and necessary 
material is beyond all praise. 
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No. 308. ‘A Common near Pyrford, Surrey,’ 
F. W. Huswe. ‘The subject is insignificant, 
but itis worked into picture of very high 


No. 307. ‘ The Taming of the Shrew,’ W. M. 
Eetey! - This’ is thé scene in which Petruchio 
brinigs in refreshment for Katharine, but desires 
it to be terhoved because she does not thank 
him. “The figures of Hortensio and Petruchio 
are unobjectionable, but in the Katharine there 
is perhaps~a deficiency ‘of grace ;* the whole, 
howevef, of the still-life iaries of the cOm- 

ition are painted in a manner that cannot 
Pe excelled 


No. 315. ‘Interior, Accrington, Lancashire,’ 
D. Pasmone. The subject is a modern draw- 
ing-room, but it is be oom interesting by 
skilful-manipulation and composition. 

No. 3K. * Mrs. J.D. Harding,’ Bet Smira. 
This is a small portrait; in which the lady appears 
seated and facing the spectator: the» features 
are painted with great delicacy and feeling, 
the colour is brilliant and life-like. 

No. 621. “Modern Minstrelsy,’ C. Rossrrer. 
The performers are two boys, one of whom 
plays thé banjo, while another’ labours with 
more energy t on the “bones.” The 
character’ and action of the figures are ad- 
mirable. 

Nb. 325. ‘George Blizard Abbott,’ G. Wexts. 
A small portrait of mach excellence. 

No. 330. “Master ‘Ford ‘searehing for Fal- 
staff,” R: W. Buss. This is the search in the 
buck-basket, the last*rag of which Ford has 
just cleared out. The-composition is very full 
of figures, * 4 

No. 334. § Ara Force, Westmoreland,’ T. C. 
Dinpew. ‘The “foree;” as a waterfall is called 
in the north Of England, is seen at a short: dis- 
tance within ‘the neafes¢ composition—a wild 
piecé of riverside roek, alfote whieh rise trees 
of fall and fresh foliage ; the whole éonstituting 
an extremely romantic passage of scenery. 

No. 387+ ‘A Laiie at Watford,” T. J. Sorer. 
The lane is shaded by overhanging trees, which 
seem to have been-paiiited on the spot. 

No. 351. ‘Cullercoats Pilots,’ T. Morten. 
A small.sketch of much power. The two fol- 
lowing numbers are studies of equal merit. 

No. 370: ‘The Mountain Hepast,’ J. D. 
Wiverintp. A-study of a country girl carry- 
ing a'tray with bread, and milk, and fruit; the 
head of the figure is highly successful. 

No, 388. ‘The Arrival ‘of Guests,’ D. Pas- 
mote. These guests are received by their host 
in a magnificent carved and panelled hall of the 
fifteenth century, at thé extremity of which is 
a gallery with a balustrade, that, together with 
a variety of incident, eonstitutes a passage of 
much quaintness and originality. It is the best 
picture we have ever seen under this name. 

No. 395. ‘ Morning Light on the Hills,’ A. 
Gitgert. The effect is similar to that of ante- 
cedent works of the artist—that is, the sun- 
hight gen. summits of hills on trees. 

ere the sunlight gilds the ridges of a range 
of hills on the right of the rotire with - 
effect striking and powerful. 

No. 400. ‘A Family Group,’ H. B. Wits. 
The family consists of three goats—male, fe- 
male, and kid—all breught forward with the 
closest observation ofature. 

_ No. 409. * The Teinpest,’ J. N-Narsn. The 

lines whence the subject is derived are those 
so often “painted, “Come unto these yellow 
sands,” &c. The figures are numerous, well 
drawn, and powerful in-colour—bnt the poses 
are not so graceful as they might be, and some 


secondary group is exquisite, but wherefore is 
the composition sha 


| of thé draperies are stiff and heavy. “The 


‘ shit in by architecture ? 

| ss No: 4132°A aoe of Distress in the Offing 

| Const of Dover, E. Haves, AKH. No bon 
could put off from the beach in such a sea—we 
have seen boats, in attempting this, turned 


over like nutshells, abreast of the upper end of 
the harbour. é 

Now427. ‘The Ascent of Iris, W. A. Surru, 
The eonception is: poeticalsa quality very*de- 
ficient in. modern Art. 

‘Portrait of a Lady, C.Covzens. A full 
length portrait ‘of the size of life, treated with 
much of the simplicity and severity of the “‘old 
masters.” The lady wears black velvet, which 
serves well to clear up the rich but low-toned 
background. 

No. ‘448. ‘Times of Peace,’ W. NicHot. 
A domestic subject, comprehending many figures 
assembled within their modest home. Among 
them is a soldier; who may be supposed to be on 
leave. There ismuch ublabour in the work. 

No. 455. ‘A Merchant of the Levant,’ 
Lewis Watrer. This ap to be a veri- 
table study from the life—the subject being a 
negro attired in a rich Greek costume. It is a 
highly commendable performance. 

0. 456. ‘Crossing the River,’ A. to 
tacug. A la icture, proposed as a Dute 
scene, in which boats oa the near shore are 
erossing to a city like Amsterdam or Antwerp; 
it is fresh and breezy in feeling. 

No. 458. ‘Near Southgate, from Nature,’ 
P. W.Exen. A small picture superior in the 
quality of its execution to preceding works. 

No. 461. ‘A Study from Nature,’ H. 8. 
Rourt. ~The subjeet is a dish of fish—carp 
and tench—painted with the most perfect im- 
tation of the living fish ; and No. 446, ‘Salmon 
and Trout,’ is equally successful. 

No. 462."* Harvesters* Repast;’ Frep Un- 
DEBRHILL. They ate assembled in the harvest- 
field, in the shade of a solitary tree. The 
shades and reflected lights on the features are 
rendered with beautiful truth ;. but we often 
wish, in looking at these pictures, that the 
sy age were painted with more of breadth. 

n addition to the pictures on the walls, 
there are five screens, both sides of which are 
hung with many small works which could not 
be seen raised above the eye; and besides 
those on the sereéns are exhibited a proportion 
of water-colour drawings, many of which are 
of distinguished merit—as No. 158, ‘ A Group of 
Roses,’ Mus. Witners; No. 162, ‘ Wild Roses 
and Nest,’.R. P. Burcuam; ‘Court-yard of 
the Hospital del Rey Burgos, Spain,’ T. R. 
Macquoiw; No. 212, ‘ Spanish Girl at Prayer,’ 
E. Murray, a study of much excellence ; there 
are also by the same lady, and equally merito- 
rious, No. 213, ‘A Country Girl;’ No. 218, 
‘The Flower of the Day ;’ and No. 223, ‘ Dacila, 
a descendant of the Gunches.’ There are also 
worthy of mention, No. 170, ‘The Divining 
Peel,’ F. SmaLurre.p; No. 188,‘Hurstmonceaux, 
Sussex,’ S. J. Soper; No, 200, ‘ Fieldfare and 
Bullfinch,’ P. Hotzanp; ‘A Wood Nymph,’ 
R. H. Mason; No. 204, ‘A Highland asm? 
A. Stantey. The following are in oil: —No. 
226, ‘ Near Streatley on the Thames,’ E. Bop- 
pINGTON: ‘At Antwerp,’ A. Montacue; ‘A 
Study of Birds,’ A. Coorer; No. 230, ‘ Read- 
ing and Reflection” G. Wetts; No. 236, 
‘Lane Scene, Clifton, Notti m,’ B. Sarp- 
MAN; No, 240, ‘A Scene in Lincolnshire,’ H. 
B. Writs; No. 244, ‘Dutchmen returning 
into Dole on the Scheldt,’ T. S. Rosixs; No. 
478, ‘Landscape, Cheshire, W. A. Watz; 





No. 480, ‘Ravenswood: preparing to meet 
_ Colonel Ashton ;’ No. 489, ‘On the Welsh 
| Hills” C. E. Lestre; No. 490, ‘Stones of 
Devon,’ Miss H. C. Hutcnines; No. 493, 
‘Evening,’ A. J. Stark; No. 496, ‘On the 
Coast, ‘Hastings,’ ~P. West Een; No: 504, 
|‘ Yorkgate on the Thames; and-No. 505, ‘At 
| Hampton Court,’ G. B: Moore ; No. 510, ‘ At 
Berncastle on the Moselle,” Mrs. W. Otrver: 
No. 513; ‘Salmon and Trout,’ H. 8. Rowe; 
No. 519, ‘The Refreshing Dranght,’ J. T. 
Hixon, &e. &c. 








MINISTERING ANGELS. 
A. Miller, Painter. © Ww: Ridgway, Engraver. 





Our subscribers will, we feel assured, be little dis- 
posed to complain if we depart this mouth from our 
usual arrangement by omitting the engraving from 
one of the “ Royal Pictures,” and substituting in 
its stead a print from a very bedutiful picture, pai 

not very long since expressly for the Art-Journal; 
and now in ‘the possession of Mr. G. Virtue, the 
publisher. It is by Andreas Miiller, a distinguished 
artist of the Diisseldorf school. 

Notwithstanding the narrow, mystical, and almost 
infidel views of the Christian: religion which now 
prevail in Germany, it is still an indisputable fact 
that Christian Art flourishes and is encouraged 
there far more than in any other country: the 
works of Cornelius, Overbeck, Hess, Bendemann, 
and their numerous disciples or followers, have no 
parallel elsewhere either in number or exéellence. 
We are not prepared to admit that the German 
school is altogether that which we admire,—we are 
speaking of religious painting,— but .still it exhibits 
a grandeur of design, a solemnity of feeling, and an 
earnestness of purpose, that is to be seen nowhere 
else among the moderns. 

Mr. Ruskin, in his fourth Edinburgh lecture; 
calls modern -Art—speaking generally, it may be 
presumed—“ profane :’—“‘ Tbis-then,” he says, “is 
the great and broad fact which distinguishes modern 
art from old art; that all ancient art was religivus, 
and all modern art is profane. I say all ancien} 
art was religious; that is to say, religion was .its 
first object, private luxury or pleasure its second, 
1 say all modern art is profane; that is, private 
luxury or pleasure is its first object, religion its 
second.” He does not, however, admit that ancient 
art was more religious than modern, because thé 
question is not one of degree—but he argues nega- 
tively, that all would be purer if engaged in the 
service of Christianity :—‘ The simple fact ‘is, that 
old art was brought into that service, and: has int 
consequence received another form ; that this is the 
great distinction between ancient and modern art 
and from that are clearly deducible all other éaseit- 
tial differenées between them. That isthe point I 
wish to show you, and of that theré-can be no 
dispute. Whether or not Christianity be the puret 
for lacking the service of art is disputable, and I 
do not mean now to begin to dispute ; . but that art 
is the impurer for not being in the service of 
Christianity; is indisputable, and that is the main 
point I have now to do with.” -_ 

If we understand Mr. Ruskin rightly in his re- 
marks, he argues that Art can only be pure'when 
devoted to sacred subjects ; consequently, that the 
true artist should limit himself to these’; and-we 
take the liberty of joining issue with hith on these 
points, sensible as we are of the value of sacred art, 
and fully agreeing with him that. Art ought to be 
pressed into the service of all religion—but not 
limited to it. Art is granted us’ for our pleasure 
as well as for our mental and spiritual , profit; 
practical wisdom and moral virtues—aye, and Chris- 
tian virtues also—may be learned from many ordi, 
nary incidents of life, and from great historical 
facts: have we then a right to reject these alto- 
gether, because the pages of Scripture teach the 
self-same truths in a more solemn, impressive, and 
authoritative manner? Surely Mr. Ruskin would 
searcely force his arguments to such an extremity. 
Besides, what law is there, either humian Or divine, 
to forbid the enjoyment of such “ fancies” as the 
imagination of the artist may suggest, provided he 
keeps within the limits of sense and reason? We 
must, however, go back to Herr Miiller’s picture. 

The composition is ideal: we have no warrantry 
in Scripture for presuming that angels descended 
upon the earth to pay homage to the infant Christ ; 
yet are they not the less the “ ministers” of the 
Deity, at all times “fulfilling his will.’ The 
Virgin Mother and the infant John form the oppo- 
site group to- these “winged messengers ;” the 
‘whole of the figures constitute a beautiful assem- 
blage, and are arranged with great judgment, and 
with harmony of iidividual parts and lines. Every- 
where is a fulness and a richness of subject-matter 
rarely to be seen in the works of modern German 
painters. 
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THE BOOK OF THE THAMES, 


FROM ITS RISE TO ITS FALL, 


BY MR. AND-MRS. S. C. HALL. 





Part IV. 


E rejoin the Thames at the Ferry of Ban- 
, LocK HirHe ; it is a horse-ferry, as will 
be observed by the appended engraving. 
The river is narrow here, and for some 
distance, above and below, it passes by 
the sides of low meadows—famous pas- 
ture land for cattle, though occasionally 
under water in winter, and when there 
have been heavy and continuous falls of 
rain. We keep in view, as we descend 
the stream, the pleasant hills—those of 
Witham—which environ Oxford, distant 
about seven miles; but the distance is 
doubled to those who make “‘ the voyage” 
in boats—so continually does the river “ wind.” 

The better dressed, the more comfortable and “respectable,” are our 
peasantry, the less interesting and picturesque they become as subjects for the 
pen or pencil of the tourist. We so seldom meet on our journeyings any one 
who looks, or does, or says, what can be called “original,” that we have a 
delightful sensation of “freshness” when we encounter aught that promises a 
departure from “every-day” existence. While crossing the Thames in the 
primitive “ horse-boat,” at Bablock Hithe, our attention was attracted by an 
unusually tall man, who was leaning, in an attitude at once careless and graceful, 
against the door of the ferry-house ; his smockfrock, of some grey material, 
was elaborately pleated and worked on the shoulders; and his heavy, but 
handsome, Saxon features were expressive of the most intense melancholy. On 
the ground beside him was what looked like the foundation of an arm-chair, 









BABLOCK HITHE FERRY. 


crossed and recrossed by wicker-work, round which various long grasses in 
seed and flower were twisted, every passing breeze bending their heads or 
rustling among their stems: the chair was divided into three or four com- 
partments, overarched by these grasses—bower fashion—and we imagined we 
saw something moving within each recess. We inquired who the stranger was. 
“That!” replied the boatman; “oh, that is Tom Hirsell, the owl-finder. 

“ Owl-finder !—what do you mean ?” : 

“Why, he travels the country from one end to the other looking for owls 
and bats ; owls, especially, he catches, or steals from their nests, and tames, 
and then sells them to the gentry, or may be to gardeners. Many a one likes 
them in barns and granaries better than cats; and Tom isa man of his word— 
if he promises an owl he’ll be sure to bring it, and for the price he uamed, 
even if some one else offered him twice the sum. He don’t matter a walk of 
thirty mile to get the owlets, and he’s as true as a sun-dial.” 

We asked “Tom Hirsell” if he had any owls for sale. 

“ None fit,” he replied—none that he could recommend. : : 

There was a sleepiness in the man’s look ; his eyes winked in the sun, as if 
light were disagreeable to him ; he moved his head, too, slowly, in a sort of half- 
circle, while he spoke, and we fancied he had imbibed some of the owl-nature— 


“Our nature is subdued to what it works in.” 


One of our party laughingly observed, that in a former state of existence he 
must have been the bird of night. Certainly, there was much about him unlike 
any other peasaut we had ever noted; he seemed hardly awake, and yet it was 
evident he saw and observed us. We inquired if there was an owl under shelter 
of those long grasses? “ Yes, there was; a fine tame one. He had a deal of 
trouble training that owl; it was such a sulky; he had taken it at Farnham ; 
but it was promised to a lord’s gardener near Marlow; he couldo’t sell it— 
it was promised.” He pulled the bird out; it fluttered, and winked, and 
twisted on his hand, and shook its feathers, and its eyes dilated and contracted 


while creeping up his sleeve, gently, and hiding its full head in the 
neck of his smocktrock : he out epndgnt little bird— 
who hissed like a serpent, and chattered, and clapped its beak, and tried to 
bite, though it evidently did not see what to bite at. 

“ Tt will take another month or two to tame this one,” he said. 

“ Had you ever one you could not tame ?” 

The owl-finder gave a grim, solemn smile, while a sort of phosphoric light 
glittered in his eyes. “One I could not tame?” he : “they’re all 
awhiles stubborn—it’s their nature; they take different training from other 
birds—not at all the same; the younger they be the better; but I’d be sorry 
to find one I couldn’t tame.” 

“ Do you find them at night ?” 

“Night and day is all the same to me; day and night—all one. Glow- 
worms, owls, bats, night hawks, snakes, fish, flesh, and fowl—all the same; I 
can catch anything I like; tame anything I like; but the owls are my 
favourites—I know them best, and they know me.” ‘The peculiar light that 
glittered in the eyes of the “owl-finder” was anything but pleasant, and the 
more he talked (his talk was decidedly an undatepel, grave-yard whisper), 
the more he blinked his eyes and moved his head. “I’ve a young one 
here,” he continued, “ Pope I call it; it came from the tower where the 
pope lived once ; they call it Pope’s Tower.” He pulled it out of its appro- 
priate , and held it up: the bird hooted and hissed, and the others took 
up the Lieeien notes, and hissed in concert, flay ing their wings. “ Here 
is a thing,” said the man, “I don’t understand, though I’ve been among them, 
man and boy, these many years, for my father was grave-digger to an old 
church, and so I may say I grew up among them. I used to climb the ivy 
when I was a little chap—so high—in twilight, or mogplight, or dead dark- 
ness—all one; and I knew well the ‘two great nests of the big buff owl, and 
the horned owl, at different sides of the old clock-tower ; and I used to take up 
bits of meat or mice, and lay’em on the edge of the nest; and the great buff 
owl, or the horned owl, would come and take up the things, and feed the little 
maffy owlets; and at last they came fo know me, and would coo like doves 
when they heard me coming; and I had, like many another boy, a mother-in- 
law—step-mother some it—who had no feeling for the child of the dead 
bones that were in the church-yard; and she’d often, when my father was 
abed and asleep, turn me out in the shiny snow or the bitter rain, and I’d 
away, and just climb up and shelter under the nest of the great buff owl in the 
angle of the tower, warm and dry ; and the old owls would come and coo at me 
as they did to their young ones, but never seek to hurt me; and many’s the 
star we’ve seen shining and falling through that darkness, and many a blink 
of the moon I’ve got that never reached the earth, and seen and heard much 
through the broad leaves of the ivy that nobody would believe if I was to tell 
it. There’s more roams the skies a’ nights than we think of. I shall never, 
on this earth, have the happy time again I had under the buff owl’s nest.” He 
raised his dreamy eyes, but their brightness was gone; they looked dim 
and heavy, and the pvor fellow sighed. ; 

We reminded him he had said there was something he did not wuderstand 
about the particular ow] he called “ Pope.” ; } 

“Oh, yes; day or night, night or day, whenever Pope hisses all the rest hiss ; 
and if he hoots they all hoot; he seems like a master among them—they have 
their masters ; he never minds their hooting.” 

“Is Pope bespoke?” 

“Yes. I’ve only three with me; they’re all.bespoke.” 

“‘ Have you any at home ?” 

** At home ?” he repeated, then moved his head in that strange half-circling 
way, and added, “home! I have no home; but I have two or three sets to 
take from different parts of the country. You're from the town, I think. 
I shall be on Waterloo Bridge on the 12th of November, and if you want an 
owl by then, I’ll keep one for you;—lI rest there for a couple of hours between 
two and four.” : ; 5 

We bespoke an owl. Tom Hirsell replaced his birds, tying all to their 
perches, except the senior, who seemed to have an affection for his master, 
and a desire to nestle about his person, rather than return into the shadows 
of the long grass. There was something strange and mysterious about 
the “owl-finder.” He did not seek even to dispose of his game. What an 
unchildish childhood must his have been !—escaping from the brutality of a 
cruel step-mother to shelter under an owl’s nest in the tower of an old church— 
finding a forbearance in those savage birds which was denied him in his father’s 
house—hanging like a bat from the ivyed tower above the mouldering graves 
—watching the stars, and peering through the ivy at the moonbeams— 
wondering if the shooting stars were angels—wondering and feeling, rather 
than thinking—alone! alone! in the mysterious universe of night, when 
the animate dnd inanimate assume shapes, and sounds, and shadows all 
unlike themselves. If the young and the brave—the strong-hearted and 
strong-minded, knowing as much of causes and effects as it is given us to 
know—become superstitious in the darkness, and often quail and ie with 
undefined sensations which they shame to confess, it is no subject of astonish- 
ment if the mind of the poor, ill-used child was so shaken in his youth 
as to grow up morbid and melancholy, deriving a species of pleasure and 
excitement from the companionship of the unearthly birds with whom he 
associated during those lonely hours. 

It rook sala eal evil thing of one of our friends, after we had left the 
“ owl-finder,” to suggest that the stalwart fellow was a“ Detective” in disguise. 
The months on; we had forgotten our ¢ryst on Waterloo Bridge, and 
were crossing it on the 12th of January—two months after the appointed 
day—with no memory of Tom Hirsell in our minds, when a soft, quiet, clear 
voice, heard amid the din of traffic, said— 

“ Will you please to have your owl ? ° é 3 : 

And we did have it, and brought it home, and it was put in a parrot’s cage ; 
but it seemed so unhappy, both by day and night, that we sent it to the 
country, where it has already established @ good mousing reputation. 
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From Bablock Hithe we encounter no object of interest (excepting the broad 
reach, and the quaint old “public” at Skinner's weir) until we arrive at 
Ensham—or, as it is called in the Ordnance map, Swinford— Bridge. 
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ENSHAM BRIDGE. 


En$am, Eynesham, or Einsham, was a place of note before the Conquest : 
so carly as 1005 an abbey was founded here by Ethelmar, Earl of Cornwall, in 
the reign of Ethelred, the king “ who 
signed the privilege of liberty with the 
sign of the Holy Cross ;” aud here he 
held a general council in 1009. At the 
dissolution, the abbey and its site be- 
came the property of the Earl of Derby. 
None of its remains can now be found : 
a few stones here and there indicate 
its site. A venerable cross stands in 
the market-place, opposite the church ; 
but its date is not very remote, al- 
though time has much defaced its beauty. 

It is in this neighbourhood we begin to 
perceive the dangerous results of the re- 
cent and rapid growth of the weed, Ana- 
charis alsinastrum, commonly called 
“the American weed.” It has not been 
known in England more than ten years ; 
but during that brief period it has spread 
so extensively —almost universally — 
through every district of our island, as 
very frequently to affect the traffic of 
rivers and canals, to impede the currents 
of minor streams, and even to fill, up 
isolated ponds. It has already rendered 
the Thames, in some parts, almost im- 

sable without difficulty. A small 
pamphlet, written by William Marshall, Esq.. of Ely, gives its history as far 
as ican be given. “The intruder is so unlike any other water-plant, that 
it may be at once recognised by its leaves growing 
in threes, round a slender stringy stem. The colour 
of the plant is a deep green; the leaves are about 
half an inch long, by an eighth wide, egg-shaped 
at the point, and beset with minute teeth, which 
cause them to cling. The stems are very brittle, so 
that whenever the plant is disturbed, fragments are 
broken off. Although, at present, it cannot pro- 
pagate itself by seed (all the flowers being male) its 
powers of increase are prodigious, as every fragment 
is capable of becoming an independent plant, pro- 
ducing roots and stems, and extending itself inde- 
finitely in every direction. Most of our water-plants 
require, in order to their increase, to be rooted in 
the bottom or sides of the river or drain in which 
they are found; but ¢Ais is independent altogether 
of that condition, and actually grows as it travels 
slowly down the stream, after being cut.” That 
this weed is “a foreigner” there can be no doubt. 
Weeds very closely resembling, if not identical with 
it, are found in American rivers. Mr. Marshall is 
of opinion that it is an importation from North 
America; and that, probably, its first visit was paid 
to us in a load of American timber. He considers 
that all attempts to “ get rid of it”’ must be futile ; 
that it never can be eradicated; and that all we 
shall be able to do is to “keep it down.” Its 
rapid spread is one of the marvels of nature. It 
. is becoming a serious evil: the Commissioners of 
the /Thaines should lose no time in grappling with the common enemy. 

Immediately below Ensham Bridge we make the somewhat dangerous 
passage of the weir, close to which, on the south side, is the site of “ The 
Burnt Tree,” dear to Oxford citizens as the scene of many a merry picnic. 
This tree was struck by lightning, and formed for many years a very pictu- 
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AMERICAN WEED, 





resque object, and an excellent excuse for making a pleasant water excursion. 
We soon arrive at Canott’s Ham, on the no side, into which many a 
pheasant strays from the neighbouring wood, and where ip winter the snipe 
and wild duck abound. It is also noticeable as one of the few places on the 
river where the tench is to be found. . 

The distance from Ensham to Godstow Bridge is about three miles; between 
these bridges we meet the Evenlode, a pleasant river, which, rising on the 
edge of Worcestershire, and passing by Moreton-in-the-Marsh, Charlbury, and 
Combe, apd refreshing Blenheim Park, here joins the Thames, and proceeds 
with it to;Oxford.* All along to the right of the river highway we keep in 
sight the wooded heights of Witham,—a pleasure enhanced by the numerous 
windings of the river, which exhibit the hill in every variety of form. This 
“bit” is the more valuable because of its rarity, as contrasting with the ordinary 
flatness and sameness of adjacent lands. 

On the opposite side of the river is seen the tall spire of Cassincton CuurcH; 
it is in view all the way to Oxford, and is ever a pleasaut sight, refreshing to 
the eye and cheering to the heart. 





CASSINGTON CHURCH. 


On the same side of the river a building has been recently erected, which 
may be accepted as evidence of the progress of the age, in the midst of so 
much that is eloquent of “ hoar antiquitie;” it is the new paper-mill of the 
University. All makers of books are well aware that of late years the manu- 
facture of paper has not been what it was a century since, or, rather, three 
centuries ago; while the leaves of our great-great-grandfathers are as fresh and 
fair as on the day they issued from the press, modern books, and illustrated 
books especially, are often full of unsightly and diseased marks, that mar the 
beauty of the volumes. The University, having experienced this evil, resolved 





THE UNIVEKSITY PAPER-MILL. 


to make its own paper; it is a boon which claims public gratitude. The manu- 
factory has a picturesque character seen from the Thames—not the less 
valuable because of the purposes to which it is dedicated. 


® The Evenlode receives the Glyme, and conveys it to the Thames ; the Glyme takes its 
course through Blenheim Park, and waters the ancient town of Woodstock. The palace 
built by Henry LIL. is entirely gone, but “ Rosamond’s Well ” still yields delicious draughts 
to the wayfarer ; several naiads of various ages are in attendance to welcome visitors. Of 
the house in which Chaucer lived and wrote, a few fragments remain in the garden of a 
modern dwelling. Of the manor-house, where Queen Elizabeth was some time imprisoned 
by her sister Mary, nothing now exists. Blenheim, however, takes the place of Wood- 
stock—unsurpassed in elumsy magnificence and untruthful grandeur. The mansion con- 
tains many good pictures, which are heir-looms; the library is extensive, but unavailable 
for any useful purpose. Nature and Art have combined to make the grounds and 
gardens beautiful. Blenheim, to alter somewhat the inscription on the great monument 
in the park, stands as a record of “ Britain's glory and Marlborough’s gratitude.” We 
had the pleasure during this portion of our tour to enjoy the companionship of the 
accomplished American author, Nathaniel Hawthorne, whose admirable works have 
become as familiar in England as they are in his own country, and eminently merit 
the fame they havé obtained. We had also as our friend and guide in this deeply 
interesting neighbourhood, and especially to the impressive wonders of “ learned 
Oxford,” Mr. Alderman Spiers, F.8.A., to whose long and intimate knowledge of the 
locality, and all that appertains to it, we are deeply indebted ; and for Mr. Hawthorne, as 
well as ourselves, we record our obligations for his courteous attentions and useful aid. 
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Gopstow Bripce is highly picturesque: the river divides here, and at the 
brink of the older and more shallow channel is a pleasant inn—“ The Trout,” 
well known to anglers, but better to the “Oxford scholar,” as a place accessible 
to the rower, who here seeks refreshment after toil, and finds the homeward 
voyage with the current an agreeable and easy evening task. At this spot 
commences the meadow—“ Port Meadow,” which, containing 439 acres, ales 
almost to the city, whose property it is, and has been from time immemorial, 
as recorded in Domesday. Every citizen has the right of free pasturage for 
cattle, or, rather, a right for which he pays the annual tribute of two pence for 








GODSTUW BRIDGE, 


each horse or cow found there on the day upon which the city authorities 
meet for inspection—a day of which, of conrse, no previous notice has 
been given. It is usually overflowed in winter, and has thus time for repose. 
The story of “ Fair Rosamond ” has been told in a hundred ways: the “ fair 
and comely dame” who was loved by Henry II. was, according to the legend, 
concealed by the king in a bower at Woodstock from the jealons eyes of his 
Queen, Eleanor. The theme was in high favour with the early minstrels, and 
historians have not disdained to preserve the memory of her surpassing beauty 
and her sad fate. She was, according to Stow, who follows Higden, the 
monk of Chester, the daughter of Walter Lord Clifford, became the “ lemman 
of Henry II., and died at Woodstock, a.p. 1177, “ poisoned by Queen Eleanor, 
as some thought.” Stow proceeds to relate that her royal lover had made for 
her a house of wonderful working, so that no man or woman might come to her 
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RUINS OF GODSTOW NUMNERY. 


| but he that was instructed by the king, or such as were right secret with him 

| touching the matter. This house, after some, was named Jabyrinthus, or 
“ Daedalus’ worke, which was wrought like unto a knot, in a gurden called a maze. 
Drayton, using the poet’s licence, describes it as “ consisting of vaults under- 
ground, arched and walled.” And, in the famous ballad of “ Fair Rosamond, it 
is more minutely pictured as “ a bower,” curiously built of “ stone and timber 
strong,” having no fewer than one hundred and fifty doors, and so cunningly con- 
trived with turnings round about, that none could obtain access to it except by “a 
clue of thread.” But jealousy is proverbially quick-sighted: Queen yee’ 
discovered the secret, possessed herself of “the clue of thriddle, or silk,” an 


so dealt with her rival that “she lived not long.” Authorities differ as to the 
mode by which the queen obtained the necessary guide. Hollinshed seriously 
states that “the king had drawn it after him out of her chamber with his 
foot ;” and Speed, that “it fell from Rosamond’s lappe as she sate to take ayre, 
and, suddenly fleeing from the sight of the searcher, the end of her silk fastened 
to her foote, and the clue, still unwinding, remained behind.” But historians 
content themselves with informing us that the lady “lived not long after,” and 
do not insinuate that she was wounded with other weapons than sharp words, 
although tradition and the ballad-makers unite in charging the queen with the 
murder of Fair Rosamond by compelling her to drink poison. She was buried 
at “ Godstow, in a house of nunnes beside Oxford,” according to Stow, and 
“ with these verses carved upon her tomb :”— 


“Dic jucet in tamba Rose Munda! 
Hon redolet, sed olet que redolere solet.” 


Her royal lover — large sums in adorning her tomb. But, in the 
year 1191, Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, ordered the removal of her remains 
“without the church ;” he was obeyed, but after his departure her bones were 
gathered into a perfumed bag and laid again in their resting-place, “ under a 
fayre large grave-stone, about whose edges a fillet of brass was inlaid, and 
thereon written her name and praise.” 

Of “the house of nunues” there now exist but a few ivy-clad walls; it was 
consecrated for Benedictine nuns a.p. 1138, in the presence of King Stephen 
and his queen ; seven hundred years and more have passed since then, and three 
hundred years since the last abbess resigned her home to the physician, 
Dr. George Owen, to whom Henry VIII. had given it; still the river rolls by 
its rugged court-yard and dilapidated gables, recalling to mind the story of 
the fair and frail beauty who gives the ruin a special place in history. 

At the foot of Witham Hill—the hill that has so cheerful and fair an aspect 
from all points of the river within a range of several miles, and so agreeably 
enlivens the view from Oxford—is the ancient village of Witteham, or Wighth- 
ham, where a nunnery existed in the year 690. Here the Earls of Abingdon 
have now their seat, partly built, it is said, with the stones of Godstow. 

The Eel (Anguilla acutirostris) “ sharp-nosed,” is that which chiefly abounds 
in the Thames, and the other rivers of England, although the broad-nosed Eel 
(Anguilla latirostris) is almost as common ; the names sufficiently indicate the 
distinction. The Thames eel is the eel par excellence ; in consequence, perhaps, 
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of its cleaner feeding, it is far more delicate and yet much richer than the fish 
found elsewhere; but it is not easily obtained, and is rarely offered for sale. 
In the Thames, the eel is rarely caught by the angler, although in ponds, and 
lakes, and other rivers it is freely taken with hook and line. “ Eel-pots” made 
of wicker-work, which are sunk “over-night,” baited within with any sort of 
animal matter ; or eel-baskets, which are fixed in convenient places across by- 
| eurrents of the river, are the “traps” by which they are secured in the Thames, 
The Thames eel seldom grows to a very large size ; it is not often obtained 
of a weight greater than three pounds, although occasionally one is found 
to weigh as much as seven pounds; about seven or eight years ago, an eel was 
caught in a trap at Hart’s weir that weighed eleven pounds; we had some 
| doubts as to the statement given to us by the weir-keeper, by whom it had been 
| caught, but it received confirmation from a tishmonger at Oxford, to whom 
he had disposed of it, and who kept it for some time as “a show. During 
last year a fisherman brought to us, while angling on the river, a /usus nature— 
a yellow eel, entirely and purely yellow, from head to tail inclusive. We 
recommended him to offer it for sale to the Zoological Society ; but, by some 
accident, it was lost. Subsequently, we communicated the fact to Professor 
Owen, who informed us that, though very uncommon, it was by no means a 
solitary instance. The fish was remarkably beautiful, as well as curious. * fy 
The form and character of the eel are so well known as to render description 
unnecessary ; its great characteristic is its tenacity of life—it is almost impos- 
sible to kill it, as the cook knows to her great discomfort. It is certain that the 
eel can move about freely on land, travelling through the dewy grass for miles 
from one pond or river to another. It has long been in dispute whether the eel is 
oviparous or viviparous, Mr. Yarrell seems, however, to have set the question at 
rest—he considers it “ oviparous, producing young like other true bony fishes ;”” 
and it is stated by Mr. Jesse that “they have heen bred artificially from spawn. 
All readers are aware that for ages there existed a strong prejudice against 
this fish, originating, probably, in its general resemblance to the serpent ; the 
popular belief was that they were created out of decomposed animal matter— 
| “sprang from mud ”—were produced by horse-hairs generated in water, and so 
forth ; and in many places even now people will starve rather than eat them. 
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Perhaps, of all the fish of the fresh-water, they form the most delicions food. A 
Thames eel of two pounds weight is a dainty dish to set before the Queen. 

When the cel is fished for with the hook, it is generally with the night 
line, for they prowl only by night ; o line with perhaps forty or fifty hooks, 
baited with lob-worms, is thrown into the river to take its chance, and it is 
usually successful when the water is “coloured,” or after a flood; but this is, 
of course, a practice to which the angler does not condescend: the Thames 
angler can rarely obtain an eel, except by means of “ a silver hook.” wt 

One of the mest of British aquatics is the Arrow-head (Sagittaria 
sagittifolia), whether as regards the elegant spear-shaped leaves of glossiest 
green, or the flower spikes rising in pyramidical 
form from the water with strong fluted stems, 
and presenting altogether a striking resemblance 
to a highly-decorated gothic finial; the flowers 
are three-petaled, white, with a flush of violet 
towards the centre, from which rises a granu- 
lated boss of green, that adds much to the 
beauty of the flower. This plant is extensively 
cultivated among the Chinese—not for its 
beauty, but for the sake of the bulb, which 
fixes itself in the solid earth below the mud, 
and constitutes an article of food. The roots 
attain a larger size in China, it appears, than 
they do with us; but still we should think that, 
even in this country, their cultivation might be 
attempted with success in very watery localities, 
where other esculent plants are not grown; 
and a little attention to its cnlture might pro- 
duce the same improvement in the size and 
quality of the root, as has been the case with 
most of our garden vegetables. This very grace- 

= ful plant is found in great abundance in this 
neighbourhood ; but there are few parts of the upper Thames which it does not 
enliven by its luxuriant foliage. 

— throngh Godstow Lock, Oxford City comes in sight; the 
village of Wolvercot is passed, but that of Binsry claims a moment’s thought. 
The voyager will pause at Binsey weir, for here a charming view is obtained of 
ancient and venerable Oxford—its pinnacles, and towers, and church spires 
rising proudly above surrounding domiciles. Nowhere do we obtain a more 
striking view, and here especially do we recall the expressive lines of the poet :— 





“ Like a rich gem, in circling gold enshrined, 
Where Isis’ waters wind, 
Along the sweetest shore 
That ever felt fair culture's hands, 
Or oa embroidered mantle wore— 
Lo! where majestic Oxford stands.” 


We step ashore awhile to visit the little village, and to walk to its church, half 
a mile or so distant from the river-bank. At Binsey, a.p. 730, the holy virgin 





OXFORD, FROM NEAK BINSEY. 


Frideswide had a chapel constructed of wallyns and rough-hewn timber ;* hither 
were sent of her nuns “the most stubborn sort,” to be confined in a dark room, 
and to be deprived of their usual repast; and here, too, was the famous well of 
St. Margaret, which St. Frideswide, “by her prayers, caused to be opened;” here 
came the people to ease their burthened souls, and to be rid of their diseases ; 
consequently the adjoining village of Seckworth became a large town, containing 
twenty-four inns—-the dwellings chiefly of the priests appointed by the Prior 
of Binsey to confess and absolve the penitents. Binsey has now but a dozen 
poor houses ; its church has a heart-broken look; and of the Well there is but 
an indieation—a large earth-mound in a corner of the grave-yard completely 
dried up, there being no sign of water; the spring is lost, and so, indeed, is 
its memory; for we inquired in vain among the neighbouring peasantry 


. r Bs e little chapel thus constructed by the saint was evidently one of those wooden 
= a dotieated to ecclesiastical services, which were not uncommon in the Saxon 
the x. wallyns” used by Frideswide were the timbers which formed the mainstay of 
dater* ete were such as we still find in old timber houses; the “ rough-hewn 
ee. m1 a ned on them, and so made the outer walls. The Saxon chronicles give 
627, he was t Bae y my buildings. Thus, when Edwin was converted to Christianity in 
The far aptisedd in a wooden church, on the spot where York Cathedral now stands. 

amous church of Lindisfarne was first constructed, in 652, of sawn oak, and 


' The most « . 
thatched. The most extra; rdinary existing instance of such a primitive English church 


he wy oy wo td eqn whieh is believed to have been originally erected in haste to 
The body of the oh: ~ martyr king, St. Edmund, in its passage from Suffolk to London. 
some t Ag. hurch is fi rmed by a series of split trees, the flat side inward, and the 

et te utward; they fit in sockets above and below, also formed of timber: and 


this is doubtless the sort of erection Frideswide constructed, after the Saxon fashion. 


_—_—_ 





for St. Margaret’s Well, of which they had heard and knew nothing—sic 
transit |* 

The ancient farm of Medley, which adjoins Binsey weir, is still a farm, as it 
was before the Norman conquest. 

Shortly before Oxford is reached a cluster of old houses points out the site of 
Osney ; and here the river separates into two channels, its “ divided flood” 
meeting again just below the city, at the foot of Folly Bridge, at the commence- 
ment of the Christ Church meadow.t 

We first pass, however, through Osney Lock, one of the most picturesque 
locks on the river; although its accessories are only low houses and broken 
walls, they are such as the painter loves,—and to our friend, Mr. E. W. Cooke, 
we are indebted for the sketch of which we append an engraving. 





Osnevy, or OuSENEY ABBBY, once rivalled in extent and architectural beauty 
the grandest of the colleges that now adorn and dignify the proud city. It was 
“ seated on a flat or low ground, but for the grove, and trees, and rivulets that 
encompassed it not a little pleasant.” It received its first erection in 1129, by 
the donation of Robert Doyly, at the instance of his wife Edith; and the legend 
is, that often, when walking out of Oxford Castle by the river-side, she observed 
magpies chattering on a certain tree, “as it wer to speke to her;” much 
marvelling at this, she asked of her confessor the meaning thereof, who told her 
they were not pies, but so many poor souls in purgatory, who were complaining 
to her, and entreating of her some good. Thereupon, and for their relief, 
she procured the building of the abbey where the tree stood; her “ con- 
fessor,” of course, becoming its abbot. During after-times, it was enriched 
by other donors, until it became “one of the first ornaments and wonders 
of this place or nation;” to the great hall would often come, as guests, 
kings, prelates, and nobles of the first rank: whatever heart could wish the 
monks enjoyed, “‘ by means of the generosity of their founders and succeeding 
benefactors ;” the church was adorned by the gifts of the pious—all who con- 
tributed something towards the building being entitled to “forty days’ indul- 
gence and forgiveness from sin ””—hence it became “ the envy of other religious 


houses in England and beyond sea;” of architecture exquisite and full of 


variety ; with hangings of most excellent work, windows of famous painting ; 


with pillars elegant and uniform, each bearing a statue ; with wonderful variety 


of carvings and paintings, “that not only fed the eye with delight, but struck 


the spectator with surprise and admiration.” Of this grand and glorious work 
there is now not one stone remaining upon another; “it suffered not a little 


from the Rump Parliament,”—Time did the rest, and— 


“ Of it there now remains no memory, 
Nor any little monument to see.” 


The abbots of Osney were peers of parliament. The last abbot was Robert 


King, who, in 1589, “surrendered” the abbey to Henry VIII.—who, in 1542, 


made it the see of a bishop, assigning Gloucester Hall, now Worcester College, 
Oxford, for his residence. In 1546 the episcopal chair was transferred to the 
conventual church of St. Frideswide, which was then constituted the cathedral 


of the See, and called Christ Church, aud the last abbot and only bishop of 


Osney became the first Bishop of Oxford. Of Dr. King there is a portrait in 
the library at Christ Church, the background of which is a picture of the 
abbey. Others of its treasures are also in that college—“ Old Tom,” the famous 
Oxford bell, being one of them. Standing upon the site it occupied in the 
days of its power and grandeur, and searching in vain for a few stones to indi- 
cate its splendour, the mind is absolutely forced to ponder and reflect. 





* A superstitious belief in the efficacy of holy wells was one of the most characteristic 
features of the middle ages, and to them pilgrimages were made from great distances. 
Some religious establishment was generally near them, which profited by the devout. 
There is scarcely a large town in England without a record of some holy well near, and 
London had several—the most famous being that of Clerkenwell, which takes its name 
from it, and the holy well in the Strand, which still designates the street there. The 
most famous of all these medizval wells is that still remaining in Flintshire, and known as 
St. Winifred. The marvels told of the miraculous cures here effected obtained such renown 
for the waters, that a gothic chapel of singuJar beauty was erected over them. But it was 
not curative properties alone they possessed—they had other virtues; thus the well at the 
far-famed Abbey of Walsingham gave success to the “‘ wishes” of the pilgrim who drank 
of it devoutly. Other instances of “ wishing-wells” might be quoted, and superstitious 
observances noted, more akin to fortune-telling than medicine. 

+ The Thames, at and about Oxford, forms a complete network of streams—so much 
so as to be puzzling even to the surveyor. Our Oxford readers will recollect the various 
names of “‘Seckworth,” “the Reach,” “the Dunge,” “ Pott'’s Stream,” “the Wyke 
Stream,” “ the Four Streams,” and many others, 
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BOTANY, 
AS ADAPTED TO THE ARTS AND ART-MANUFACTURE, 


BY CHRISTOPHER DRESSER, 


LECTURER ON ARTISTIC BOTANY IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENCE AND ART. 





Part IV. 


As we are now about to enter upon an examination 
of the varied parts of the vegetable organism, and 
to notice their adaptability to our p , we 
must necessarily point out in the fk dese whet 
parts are distinguished in the perfect matured struc- 
ture. The highest phanerogamous (flowering) plants 
have a central rod, which is termed the axis; one 
portion of which descends, or elongates in a down- 
ward direction, and is therefore called the descend- 
ing axis. The other portion ascends or elongates 
in an upward direction, and is called the ascend- 
ing axis: the plane from which this separation takes 
place being called the medial line. The descending 
axis, with its ramification, constitutes the root, each 
member or branch of which is like that by which 
it was generated, The ascending axis has also 
divisions, the primary of which are called branches, 
and the secondary, or divisions of branches, ¢wigs, 
if the structure is large; these latter, which are 
necessarily the youngest shoots, have alone the 
power of generating those lateral expansions which 
are named /Jeaves. The only other part which is 
conspicuous, entering into the composition of the 
higher vegetables, is the flower, which, as we have 
before intimated, is formed of several series of parts, 
but these we will distinguish and name when dwell- 
ing upon this compound organism ; the fruit, which 
is the result of the flower, may also be mentioned 
in this brief catalogue, which, like the flower, being 
conspicuous and popularly known, needs here no 
definition. 

Although we have here enumerated the parts of 
a perfect plant, there are other organs which enter 
into its composition worthy of equal attention, if 
not of greater, with those just alluded to, by which 
the plant or its parts are generated: thus we have 
the seed, which is the generator of the entire struc- 
ture, and the dud, which produces a portion of 
the more mature organism. 

It may seem to many as commencing at the 
wrong end of our subject to start with the seed, 
as the last work performed by a vegetable structure 
is that of forming these organised bodies; neverthe- 
less as it is from the seed that the entire structure 
springs, we deem it most expedient for our pur- 
poses to commence by giving it a due examination. 
The seed, then, may be defined to be a body com- 
posed of an embryonic plant, and integuments in 
which it is contained, the former concealing a latent 
power, capable of being stimulated into action ; the 
result of the operations of which stimulating energy 
is the production of a plaut similar to its parent. 

Though all true seeds answer to the above defi- 
nition, nevertheless there are two modifications of 
this organism, as we shall procced to reveal. 

If we take the seed of a plant, as that of the 
Oak* (Quercus), the acorn, for example, and proceed 
to analyse it, we see that it is 
composed of two large lobes 
(usually called the halves of 
the seed, as of the pea, &c.), 
which are united by a small 
/ central rod or axis} (Fig. 25). 
This little central rod is the 
axis of the mature plant in 
miniature; its lower extre- 
mity is a cellular tumour, 
which is destined to become 
the root; and its apex is 
surmounted with an embry- 
onic bud, which is destined 
to be the origin of the stem. 
If, however, we take other 
seeds, as those of the Broad- 
bean (Faba vulgaris), or 
Scarlet-runner (Phaseolus 
multifiorus), we still discern these parts, neither 





Fig. 25. 





* The seed is in this example generated wrong way 
upwards; as the acorn stands in the cup, the root points 
upwards, it must therefore be inverted. 

¢ In this figure the axis is enlarged, and the seed-lobes 
diminished, in order to make the idea more apparent. 





more nor less, excepting that in some this minia- 
ture bud is more developed than in others. But 


| Upon observing the seeds of many Pine or Fir trees, 


we notice that instead of their having only two flesh 
lobes, as has the acorn, bean, all sax they wal 
from four to twelve; in all other respects, however, 
they are alike. 

Now, if we take a seed of the Maize, or Indian- 
corn, we find that it is possessed of one seed-lobe 
only, which more or less envelops the rudimentary 
axis; in other respects it resembles those with two 
or more seed-lobes. Thus a seed is possessed of 
one, two, or many seed-lobes; which differences, 
though seemingly insignificant, are of high im- 
portance, as will ultimately be seen. Relative to 
these we may say that those plants the embryos of 
which are possessed of two seed-lobes, and those 
possessed of many, are much more nearly allied to 
each other than to those with oue seed-lobe only. 

As we have glanced at the interior of the seed, 
which may be compared to the jewel, we have 
now to glance at its integuments, which are com- 
monly called the skins of the seed. These may be 
compared to the casket, which is only destined to 
conceal and protect the jewel. 

The integuments of seeds vary in consistency, 
texture, and colour: thus they are sometimes horny, 
asin the Acacia; sometimes leathery, as in the Broad- 
bean; and sometimes membranous, as in the Wheat : 
but as there are other points of greater iuterest to 
the ornamentist, we shall not dwell here. However, 
we must notice one point, which is, that the skin 
is penetrated by a small nearly circular aperture 
(micropyle), which is found in the Broad-bean at 
one side of the sear formed by its separation from 
the pod, while in others it is found at the summit 
of the seed. 

The texture of the seed is various, and some- 
times extremely interesting: thus the seed of the 
Water-cress (Nasturtium) is covered with beautiful 
reticulations ; that of the Poppy (Papaver) with 
alveolar depressions; the Chickweed (Ste/laria) 
with tubercular eminences ; the Larkspur (De/phi- 
nium) is surrounded with ridges and furrows; the 
Toadflax (Zinaria) with a membranous margin; 
and the Cotton (Gossypium) with a hairy coating : 
this texture may be the result of a modification 
of one skin, or more—for the skin of the seed is 
usually double or treble. 

We have now to notice the relation existing be- 
tween the embryonic plant and its integuments. 
First we observe that the relation between the 
position of the root portion of the embryonic plaut 
and the integument is fixed; thus this root portion 
of the embryonic axis is invariably situated in, or 
points directly towards the small hole (micropy/e), 
which we observed was always, more or less con- 
spicuously, present in the skin ; it, however, becomes 
more aud more invisible as the seed approaches 
maturity, therefore in some seeds is not readily ob- 
servable. Second, upon the form of the embryonic 
plant and the positions of its parts must depend 
the general contour of the seed: now, although 
we have named the parts found in the seed, these 

are not only of extremely diverse forms (as, 
for example, the seed-lobes of the Pea are hemi- 
spherical; of the French-bean, kidney-shaped ; and of 
the Mapel, long and narrow), but they are also 
atell up in various ways, which must necessa- 
rily give rise to the general form of the seed. We 
must now offer one or two general remarks, which 
must conclude our short paragraph on the dormant 
seed. We have said that the seed is composed of 
integument or skin, and an embryouic plant ; in some 
seeds, however, there is laid up within the skin, 
besides the embryo, a little store of nourishing 
matter, the object of which we shall notice hereafter. 
Again: although the forms of seeds are 80 diversified, 
they are always pleasing and graceful. Relative to 
the colours of seeds, which are various, we can merely 
notice that they are derived from various sources : 
thus in the French -bean the ground colour of the skin 
is a low-toned piuk, which is speckled with black— 
in which case it is solely derived from the integu- 
ment ; whereas, in the Green-pea the skin is of a 


| 
the seed from the 


t plant, and the general 
colour of the skin, is well worthy of notice; thus 
the skin of the Broad-bean is of a rich low-toned 
yellow colour, and the scar is black. 

We have next to notice the germination of the 
seed. This has been defined* as the act by which 
the embryonic plant increases itself, and extricates 
itself from its integuments, Without entering into 
any reasons for this germinating work, or the 
manner in which it is accomplished, we proceed e: 
once to notice the varied effects produced during 
different stages of this operation. 

The first effort of the vital energy is exerted in 
lengthening the embryonic root, or the root portion 
of the axis; and after this has, by successive addi- 
tions to its extremity, acquired a given length, 
the little bud surmounting the axis commences tu 
develop, which development, combined with the 
stretching of the little ascending axis, or ascending 
ape: of the axis, produces the stem with its leaves. 

e object of the root being first protruded is mani- 
fest, for it is through the root that the chief portion 
of nourishment is received into the vegetable organ- 
ism, therefore it is n that it should be 
first developed in order that the plant may receive 
sustenance ; after it has found congenial nutriment, 
the bud destined to give origin to the stem, &ec., 
develops itself; thus beautifully do we again sce 
adaptation to p carried out in the various 
parts of the veg decline. 

The question here suggests itself, If the root 
elongates before nourishment is received into the 
organism, from whence is the matter derived by 
which it enlarges itself? All seeds are hygrometrical 
bodies, and therefore absorb water greedily ; and all 
seeds contain a store of matter capable of organi- 
sation, which is deposited in various parts of this 
body, sometimes being situated between the skin 
and the embryo plant (as we before noticed), as in the 
Indian-corn, or Pimpernel (Anagallis), and some- 
times being incorporated with the seed-lobes, as in 
the Acorn, Bean, and Pea, This substance being 
acted upon by the water which is absorbed, os well 
as by oxygen derived from the air, is converted into 
congenial nutriment for the young root to feed upon: 
thus the effect of germination is the impoverishment 
of other parts of the seed. 

It will now be necessary for us to notice the 
nature of the parts found in the seed, so that we 
may be enabled to follow the various changes which 
take place in the plant as it advances towards 
maturity. 

The embryonic axis, as we have before said, is 
analogous to the root and stem of the matured plaut ; 
and these seed-lobes, two of which we have found 
in the Bean and Pea, and one in the Indian-corn, are 
leaves of a simple character: thus we perceive that 
the embryonic plant contained in a seed is a perfect 








plant, of the most simple character ; it has an axis, 





one portion of which forms the ascending axis or 
stem, and one portion the descending axis or root. 
The first effect produced by the germination or 
sprouting of the seed is the rupture of its integu- 
ment, which is always accomplished first by the 
rotrusion of the young root, which, as we have 
fore said, is the first act of germination; the 
second act however is variable, and upon this varia- 
tion depends the aspect of the perfectly developed 
infantine plant. If we observe the seed of the common 
Pea, or French-bean, we notice that the second act 
of germination is the rapid development of the little 
bud which surmounts the axis, which, by its elon- 
gation, produces a stem protruding into the air, and 
developing leaves, first of a rudimentary character, 
but successively more and more complex, till we have 
ultimately the perfect leaf. If, however, we substi- 
tute a seed of the Lupin (Lupinus), or Goose-grass 
(Galium), for that of the Pea or Bean, we find that 
the second act of germination is not the evolution 
of the little bud surmounting the ascending portion 
of the axis, but a rapid elongation of a very short 
portion of the axis which is situated between the 
medial line, or line from which the plant elongates 
in two opposite directions, and the point of union 
of the seed-lobes with the axis (the cau/icle),—the 








-yellow colour, and is semi-transparent, which 
eee the dark-green colour of the seed-lobes to 
show through—in this case the colour is partly | 
derived from the integument and partly from the | 
embryo. The contrast usually exhibited between 
the colour of the scar caused by the separation of 





seed-lobes are necessarily situated ou the ascending 
axis, as the descending cannot produce foliaceous 
organs of any description. By this rapid elongation 
of this small portion of the axis, these seed-lobes are 
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raised above the surface of the earth, where they 
separate, and become the first epigeal (above ground) 
leaves developed by the plant; whereas, in the former 
case, as the elongation of the axis takes place, almost, 
if not quite, exelusively above the poiut of union of 
the seed-lobes with the axis, these lobes mast remain 


may be aggregated for our purposes into two great 
classes, the first of which comprises those in which 
the second leaves entirely differ from the first in 
form (we speak of those appearing above the ground 
only), thus producing a decided contrast with them ; 


the second is that in which there is a gradual 
transition from the first to the ultimate leaf, each 
assuming a little less of the simple form, and more of 
the nature of the ultimate development: the former 


we shall call the sudden, the latter the gradual system 


under ground. We may here, also, remark that | 


when the seed-lobes remain under the earth’s sur- 
face, or are hypogeal, they usually remain enveloped 





Fig. 26. 


in the integument, with which they perish, both 
having completed the object of their mission—the 
latter by protecting the germ which it has safely 
preserved, and the former by feeding the infantine 
axis, and also by protecting the growing point; 
whereas, when the seed-lobes are raised above the 
eerth's surface, they usually protrude, inveloped in 
the integumentary casement, which is thrown off by 


5 





Fig. 27. 


theit expansion. Although we have not yet arrived 
as far as the leaf, we cannot pass without glancing 
at the various modifications of this organ set before 
us by the germinating seed. 
The leaves developed by different plants are 
various, but upon this we shall dwell more fully 
hereafter ; however, through variations in these 
developments, various effects are exhibited by young 
plants, These effects, though so extremely various, 
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Fig. 29. 
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Fig. 28. 


of development. The former is illustrated by 
nearly all plants which develop their seed- 
lobes above the earth’s surface, and by a few 
which do not; while the latter is chiefly illus- 
trated by those which do not raise these lobes. 
Thus, if we examine a young plaut of the Gera- 
nium (Geranium rotundifolia), (Fig. 26), we 
perceive that these seed-lobe leaves are quite 
entire or undivided, whereas the margins of 
the future developments are variously cut. 
If we take the Veronica Buxbaumii (Fig. 27), 
we perceive a similar effect, as we do also in 
the Goose-grass (Galium), (Fig. 28), and in 
the § well (Veronic), (Figs. 29, 30),— 
these, however, all raise their seed-lobes, which 
are necessarily the lowest leaves on the struc- 
ture; but if we examine the French-bean, we 
perceive that, although it does not raise its 
seed-lobes, this contrast is produced—for the 
first leaves developed above the ground are un- 
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Fig. 30. 


divided, while the future developments are tre- | in certain cases a double effect of this nature: thus 


foil: these first leaves, which are not seed-lobes, but 
are of a distinctly different form to the remainder, 
| are named primordial or root-leaves, 


We have also 
| 


the seed of the dwarf Haricot-bean raises its seed- 
| lobes and develops root-leaves likewise, from between 
which the ultimate trefoil leaves arise. Having thus 
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dwelt upon this sudden contrast, we must hastily | 


glance at the gradual system of development. Let 
us now turn to the common Broad-bean (Fig. 31), 
and we at once perceive that its seed-lobes are not 
raised; and upon examining the first leafy develop- 
ment expanded above ground, we perceive that it is 
of a very rudimentary character, that the second 
assumes more of the character of the ultimate leaf, 











Fig. 31. 


and that each is more and more perfect, till about the 
fourth or fifth, which has the ultimate form. 

In those cases where the seed-lobes are raised, 
and we have still somewhat of the gradual effect, it 
is only owing to the seed-lobes, and the leaves pro- 
per being of similar forms; it is not therefore the 





Fig. 32. 


true gradual system of development, though some- 
what similar to it in effect. 

Before leaving the young plant, which is the re- 
sult of germination, we must glance at its top 
view, which view of the Speedwell we here figure 
(Fig. 32); and it will be observed that here 








| 
we have an ornament precisely adapted for an | 
horizontal position, or one which is to be viewed 
from above; and whatever may 
be the arrangement of the leaves, 
such will be the disposition of 
the parts of this ornament, as we 
showed in our first paper, save 
of the seed-lobes, which are gene- 
rated at the first leaf-generating 
int on the stem, which, as we 
ve just shown are one, two, 
or many in number, and are all { 
arranged in a verticillate manner, 
whatever may be the disposition 
of the ultimate leaves. The ger- 
mination of those seeds, the em- 
bryos of which have one seed-lobe 
only, is somewhat different; the 
Indian-corn, which is of this class, 
we here figure (Fig. 38). 


It will be found for experimental 
desirable to germinate seeds 

either in cut-up worsted or moss well 
damped ; cotton, wool, or flannel will 
do, but the former are much the most 
convenient, as they do not entangle 
the roots, so as to necessitate injury 
by freeingthem. The only conditions 
necessary for germination are the pre- 
sence of air, heat, and moisture; heat 
above 32° and below about 90°, about 
60° is a good average. In these cir- 
cumstances, seeds will germinate and 
grow as long as the nourishing matter 
contained within the vegetable egg 
holds out a supply of organisable food. Fig. 33. 
By damping the worsted with a solu- 
tion of superphosphate of lime, they may in some cases 
be raised to a considerable height ; we have raised a Scarlet- 
runner to three feet high in this way, when it was cut down 
by the frost ; the growth is necessarily somewhat feeble. 
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THE APPLICATIONS OF IMPROVED 
MACHINERY AND MATERIALS 
TO ART-MANUFACTURE, 





No. 4.—MOSAICS, yy uaa BUHL, 
PARQUETRY, &&. 
AT a very early period man appears to have pro- 
duced works of ornament by cementing together 
pieces of differently coloured stones and woods. The 


in the disentombed palaces of the oriental kings : 
but both Babylon and Nineveh have furnished us 
with examples of enamelling, which assimilate to the 
mosaics which were so beautifully made in Byzantium, 
From the East the art to the Greeks, by 
whom it was brought to a high degree of perfection, 
and from them it extended to the Romans about the 
time of Sylla. With the increasing luxury of this 
great ys we find an extension of every art which 
could be regarded in any way as indicating the pos- 
session of wealth. Not merely was the construction 
of mosaics of every kind largely encouraged,—since 
the time expended upon even the simplest work of 
this kind was considerable, and hence the product 
costly,—but the value was enhanced to an enormous 
extent by the introduction of the rarest gems, co- 
loured glasses,—then rare and expensive,—and even 
the precious metals. 

Wherever the Roman arms opened up the paths 
along which Roman civilisation was to spread, we 
find the evidences of Roman luxury and splendour 
indicated in the ruins, which time has left us to tell 
their instructive story. Temples, and palaces, and 
tombs, are equally marked by productions of the 
class we are considering, either on their pavements 
or on their walls. Throughont Italy examples of 
mosaics, in all their forms, are sufficiently common ; 
and even in this country we have found some choice 
examples, marking the period during which our 
island was a Roman colony. When in the fifth 
century the arts and sciences were driven from 
Italy by the distracted state of the country, this 
art was preserved by the Byzantine Greeks. For 
several centuries the production of mosaics was 
confined almost entirely to this people, and the 
mode in which they employed the art is well illus- 
trated by the copies of characteristic works which 
are to be found in the Byzantine Court, in the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham. In the thirteenth 
century it was restored to Italy, and being peculiarly 
suited to the Italian character, it rapidly advanced 
to its highest degree of perfection. Clement VIII., 
at the commencement of the seventeenth century,» 
had the whole of the interior of the dome of St. 
Peter’s ornamented with this work. At this time 
valuable paintings appear to have been first copied 
in mosaics with extraordinary care; the Martyrdom 
of St. Petronilla, by Guercino, and Domenichino’s 
Communion of the dying St. Jerome, were, amongst 
other great artistic productions, thus treated. The 





4 efforts in this direction were naturally rade, 
th in construction and in design. By 

it became apparent that elaborate designs could 
be produced by this process, and hence we find 
geometric patterns of considerable intricacy were 
introduced. Eventually the art was brought to 
such a degree of perfection that the most delicate 
pictures were produced by it, with all the gradations 
of shade most beautifully preserved. 

The origin of the term mosaic is doubtful. By 
some it is supposed to have been derived from 
Moses, who has been regarded as the inventor of 
the art—for this, however, there is no satisfactory 
evidence: others derive the term from musa, in the 
sense of beauty or elegance; while some, with 
some probability, refer the term to museum (as 
signifying a grotto sacred to the Muses), many of 
which places were ornamented in this manner. The 
Italian musaico evidently originated from the word 
musaicon of the Byzantine Greeks; and the French 
mosaique appears to be derived from the same 
source. 

Under the same general term we find included, 
not merely the process of cementing together frag- 
ments of stone, cut into some determinate form, 


but also the production of works of Art, by inlaying, 


and in some instances by enamelling. Although the 
distinctions are in many cases to be drawn with 
much difficulty, yet, strictly, the term mosaic should 
be restricted, to the art of producing patterns or pic- 
tures by uniting together small pieces of stone or 
wood, 

Mosaic-work had its origin, with many other 
ornamental arts, in the East; but we know not to 


what nation to refer its introduction. It is not | 
improbable, looking at the luxury, sensual in every | 
particular, of the chiefs of the ancient oriental | dolphin, 


empires; looking at the barbaric splendour with 
which the wealthy then surrounded themselves, that | 
this kind of ornamentation may have arisen amongst | 
them. It is true that mosaics, in the sense to which 
we restrict the term, have not yet been discovered 


| object in these cases was to secure for ever, in an 
| unchangeable and consequently imperishable ma- 
terial, the productions of the highest Art. The art 
is said to have taken this direction from the dis- 
covery of a new cement, by Giambattista Calandra, 
which secured the most perfect adhesion of the 

ieces, one to the other, and also to their bedding. 

n the eighteenth century a school for mosaic was 
opened in Rome, by Peter Paul, of Christophoris, 
and many of his scholars attained to the highest 
degree of excellence. Such is a rapid sketch of 
the progress of the art of mosaic, advancing slowly, 
but steadily, from the rude design made up of but 
roughly formed stones to the most perfect copies of 
the master-works of Art. 

It may not be out of place, as showing the early 
perfection obtained by the Romans in the art of 
mosaic, to describe one or two of their productions, 
of which we have the examples amongst us. The 
Roman station of Corinium, the modern Cirencester, 
furnishes us with several choice examples. Pro- 
fessor Buckman, in his “ Remains of Roman Art,” 
thus describes one of the rooms discovered in diguing 
a cellar:—‘“The form of the room would appear 
to have been a , surrounded on four 
| sides by an elegant labyriuthine fret of blue stones, 
| the intermediate spaces being filled up with white 
| freestone tesselle. The space without the borders, 
| judging from what remains, was entirely occupied 
| by marine subjects. From what might have been 
the centre of the apartment is a portion of a wheel, 
| being pushed by an atteudant Cupid ; this probably 
| belonged to a chariot, which, from surrounding 

Neptunian objects, we might conjecture was that of 
| Neptune himself. Another Cupid is riding on a 
whilst portions remain of what was doubt- 
| less a well-drawn figure of a Nereid, — a dol- 
phin of larger size than the previous one, filling 
up of the field of the floor is occupied by the follow- 
ing subjects :—marine Dragons; the Sea-leopard ; 
the Sea-horse; Fishes, in which the Conger Eel is 
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conspicuous; the Lobster, Crab, Star-fish; spiral 
Shells of different species, and bivalve Shells. So 
that this room, when perfect, must have presented 
a complete cabinet of marine natural history... . . 
Some of the shells are admirably drawn; as an 
instance of this, we have the Tellina as an example 
of the drawing of a bivalve shell, with the yellow 
interval colouring faithfully imitated. Again, the 
idea of the fluidity of the medium in which the 
animals are disporting themselves, is finely given ; 
the rotandity of the parts, and the smooth yet crisp 
outlines of the tails, in the varied motions of the 
sea-monsters, all betoken that freedom of action 
which can only belong to beings habituated to a 
movable element like water.” 

The materials with which the artists of Corinium 
had 4o work were but few. The following is the 
list given by Professor Buckman :—White—cha/s. | 
Cream colour—hard fine-grained freestone from 
the great oolite. Grey—the same stone altered by | 
heat. Yellow—oolitic and Wiltshire pebbles. Cho- 
colate—old red sandstone. Slate colour or black | 
—~limestone bands of the lower lias. Light red, | 
dark red, and black—terra cotta, from the clays of 
the districts. Transparent ruby—g/ass, coloured | 
red by the oxide of copper. 

Suth examples as these show the state of advance- 
ment to which this art attained in Roman Britain ; 
many other similar examples might be given if it | 
were necessary to do so. In the natural course of | 
things, we might expect that the introduction of 
ornamental work of this kind would lead to many 
modifications. 

Shrines and altars were adorned—chiefly in the 
Byzantine style—regardless of cost. Stones, glass, 
and jewels, were employed in the process of inlaying, 
and the splendour of these enrichmects of sacred | 
spots was thought to maftk the piety of the wealthy | 
donor, who usually defrayed the cost as an offering 
to the church of his adoption. Upon these, how- | 
ever, it is not our purpose now to dwell. Eveut- 
ually, in Florence, a new style of ornamentation 
turose, in which larger pieces of stone were em- 
The Flo- 
rentine style was attended with more trouble in 
the selection and workmanship than the Romano, as 
from the size of the stones used, perfectly coloured 
pieces were more difficult to obtain, aud a consider- 
able amount of labour was expeuded in shaping and 
fitting them to each other. The difficulties of the 
Florentine mosaic-work, and its great cost, led to 
the adaption of wood instead of stone—the naturally 
coloured woods being employed in some cases, and 
dyed woods in others, ‘The extravagance of Flo- 
reutine work may be judged of by a statement of the 
materials employed, as given by Mr. Digby Wyatt: — 
“The materials employed are jasper of various co- 
lours—agates, chalcedony, lapis lazuli, and other 
stones, rendered suitable by their colours, hardness, 
or polish. Oriental alabaster, giallo antieo, &c., are 
also used, and are valuable from their beautiful 
colour and polish, though less hard than the above : 
occasionally other substances, such as mother-of- 
pearl and coral are introduced. The ground is 
sometimes made from rosso antico, but more fre- 
quently nero antico is used, and occasionally por- 
phyry and other stones of equal hardness. The 
subjects formerly represented were principally scrolls 
aud conventional ornaments, to which a taste for | 
the execution of landscapes and architectural sub- 
jects, such as the Pantheon, the tomb of Cecilia 
Metella, &c., succeeded. The result was, however, 
unsatisfactory, as the inlaid agate-work, being en- 
tirely dependent for its colour and gradations of | 
tint wou the natural colours of the stone itself, is 
fit only for subjects involving simple forms and but 
few different tints. Flowers, foliage, shells, and | 
vases, are the subjects now most frequently repre- 
sented, and these are mostly made up in tables, 
paper -weights, brooches, vases, &c.” Such is the 
practice in modern Florentine work: many imi- 
tations—and most successful ones—of which are 
produced in Derbyshire and elsewhere. We propose 
in a future article to examine the present state of 
this ornamental art in this country. 

The modern mosaic manufactory at Rome differs 
but little, as it regards its general manipulatory 


| 





details, from the practices which prevailed in the | 


sevemeeuth century. 
The process uow adopted at Rome is as follows : 
& metal plate of the required size is surrounded by a 





| scopic joint by filing down the edges. 


margin of about three-quarters of an inch in height ; | seem so astonishing in the joints of Reisner’s finest 


it is then covered for about a quarter of an inch in 
thickness with a mastic cement, composed of pow- 


dered Travertine stone, lime, and linseed-oil: when | 


set, this is covered to the level of the margin with 
plaster of Paris, on which is carefully traced the 
outline of the picture intended to be copied: from 
time to time portions of the plaster are removed 
with a fine chisel to allow the insertion of small 
pieces of sma/to. The smalto is composed of glass 
coloured by different processes. It is prepared in 
circular forms, about half an inch thick, and about 
six or eight inches in diameter. Nearly ten thou- 
sand varieties of colour are kept in readiness in the 
stores of the Papal ‘ Fabrica,’ and from them the 
artist separates a piece of the required tint, which 
he brings into the shape he requires by placing the 


smalto upom a small metal edge, and striking it with | 
| were fastened together. 


a hammer of a similar form. The smalto is thus 
broken as far as possible into the form desired, aud 


| it is afterwards ground with emery powder upon a 


lead wheel until the precise size and form are ob- 
tained. The piece is then bedded in its proper 
position, having first been moistened with a little 
cement ; and the process is repeated till the whole 


| picture is finished, when it is ground down to an 


even face and polished. For the manufacture of 
minute mosaics the smalio is reduced into thin 
sticks or rods. 

For this account we are indebted to the admirable 
report of Mr. Digby Wyatt, on Furniture and De- 
coration in the Paris Exhibition. Those who are 
interested in knowing the details of the process may 
examine it, and a fine set of Roman mosaics, in the 


| Museum of Practical Geology. 


To turn our attention to mosaics in wood, which, 
we have said, originated in Florence, it may be 
stated in brief that ¢ansia or farsia, as it was 


called, was much used for the decoration of churches 


aud palaces of the ecclesiastics and rich merchants 
of Florence, Sienna, and Pisa, as well as in their fur- 
niture, in which great richness of ornament pre- 
vailed; “and,” says the authority already quoted, 
“there still exists a series of pictures in the chapel 


work. 

Mosaics in wood were introduced for flooring 
probably about the same time as marquetry became 
employed for altar decoration. Flours of this de- 
scription are usually termed parquetry, from the 
French parquet. Elms, in his definition of the 


' term, seys—“ A species of joinery or cabinet-work, 


consisting in making an inlaid floor, composed of 
small pieces of wood of differeut figures.” Since the 
term parquet signifies the bar in a court of justice, 
and the place close to the pulpit where the ministers 
and elders of a French Protestant church sat 
together, parquetry has been thought to owe its 
name to the fact of the flooring of these parts—the 
most sacred—being formed of inlaid woods. The 
name may, however, be derived from parguer, to 
pin up, as indicating the mode in which the pieces 
Marquetry is, however, 
commonly applied to the inlaying of woods for the 
decoration of furniture, and representing generally 
fruits and flowers; while parquetry is used almost 
exclusively to signify wood mosaic flooring, or 
similar decorations, applied to the sides of an apart- 
ment. Usually, parquetry, or parqueterie, cousists of 
thin pieces of differently coloured woods, veneered 
upon some less expensive material. The cost of 
this kind of work was considerable, and its dura- 


| bility not great, owing to the thinness of the veneer, 


and the liability of it to break away from its base. 

Our attention has been lately directed to the solid 
Swiss parquetry introduced into this country by the 
Messrs. H. and A. Arrowsmiths, of Bond Street. 
This manufacture is made solid throughout, and 
every portion of the ornamental woods which form 
the patterns is grooved and tongued together, and 
fastened with marine glue ; this admits of its being 
fixed at once upon the joists when used for flooring. 
This parquetry, as its name indicates, is con- 
structed in Switzerland. By steam saw-mills and 
other machinery the pieces of wood are cut, about 


| one inch in thickness, and of the required shape ; 


of the Palazzo della Signoria, at Sienna, said to have | 


been designed by Taddeo Bartolo, in the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, and executed in black, 
brown, and light-coloured woods,” 

Vasari informs us that the best works of this class 
were executed at Florence, and the Filippo di ser 


these are carefully tongued into one another, and, 
where it is possible, grooved together: in many cases 
solid lines of the pattern running through all the 
work. In this way the utmost degree of solidity is 
given to the parquetry. In France this new manu- 
facture is largely employed; the chilet at the 
Bois de Bologne, near Paris, is fitted up with it; 
and the apartments at St. Cloud, which were oecu- 


Brunellesco, aud Benedetto de Mariano, were the | pied by the Queen and Prince Albert during their 
chief artists in wood. Giovanni de Verona extended | late visit to the Emperor of the French, were fitted 
the art by giving artificial colours to the woods | 


employed, by means of “‘waters—coloured infusions— 
and penetrating oils ;” to obtain high lights he was 
accustomed to use delicate slips of willow. From 
Italy the éansia or tarsia passed through Germany 
into France, where it received the name, by which 
it is generally known, of marqueterie, from mar- 
queter, to spot. The museums of Dresden, Berlin, 
and Munich, contain numerous examples of the wood 
mosaics of the period of the Renaissance. 


In the | 


sixteenth century Cologne became the centre from | 
which a very large number of inlaid articles of | 


furniture were spread over northern Europe, and 
especially France. 

In France, Boule, or Buhl, and Reisner, were two 
celebrated cabinet-makers, who have given their 


| 


| 


names to peculiar varieties of inlaid-work which | 


are well known. Buhl was born in 1642, and died 
in 1732: he was appointed to an office, “ Tapissier 
en titre du Roi;” Reisner, in the sueceeding gene- 
ration, was appointed “‘ Ebeniste de Louis XVI.” 


Buhl-work consists of inlaid veneers, and differs | 


from marquetry in being confined to decorative 
scroll-work, frequently in metal ; while the latter is 
more commonly used fur the representation of 
flowers and foliage: the process of bubl-work will 
be described in a future article. 

Reisner’s work was of the most exquisite finish, 
both of adjustment and surface. His woods are 
frequently stained, but never to such an extent as to 
mask the play of light in the fibre. D’Alembert says 
the wood forming the base of the marquetry was not 
cut down for the insertion of the ornament until 
after the veneer had been glued down to the surface 
of the work. This enabled the ornament to be 
sawn out rather full, and then adjusted to a micro- 
It was in 
this way that those extraordiuary fine lines, too thin 
for the passage of any saw, were obtained, which 


up with the Swiss parquetry. It is our intention, 
in a future article, to describe the minute details of 
the manufacture of wood mosaics, and consequently 
of parquetry ; we have only now, having sketched 
the progress of this Art-manufacture from the 
earliest period to the present time, to name a few 
of the important advantages of this novel solid 
parquetry. It is an inch thick, and solid through- 
out, the only difference in the two sides being that 
the upper one is rubbed down smooth and polished. 
It is excessively durable, being made of the hardest 
woods, well seasoned, as the oak and walnut, &c. 
Another special recommendation is its cheapness. 
In Switzerland, where labour aud timber are plentiful, 
the designs in the softer woods cost Js. per square 
foot, while the richer and handsomer patterns in 
hard woods are 2s. 6d. per square foot; patterns 
composed of both kinds of wood intermixed, 1s. 6d. 
and 1s. 9d. per square foot. 

This parquetry has been employed not ouly for 
floors, but for ceilings and walls; and as it can be 
at once fixed in its place, all delays and incon- 


| veniences are avoided. ‘The ball-rooms at the Turkish 





embassy, the entrance hall at Sandon Hall, and some 
purts of the House of Lords, are fitted with it. 
There is so much to admire in the very chaste 
geometrical desigus in which this wood mosaic is 
now made, that we argue from its introduction an 
improved taste in house decoration. We have seen 
at Messrs. Arrowsmiths’ some charming designs of 
Swiss chilets, entirely constructed of this solid par- 
quetry. We understand that these will very shortly 
be introduced to this country, when we shall take 
the opportunity of returning to the subject, and of 
presenting our readers with some of the designs in 
which it is proposed to construct them, and of giving 
additional information on all the varieties of mosaic 
manufacture. Rozert Hunt. 
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working assiduously at these for about six months, entered as a student into 


BRITISH ARTISTS: the schools of the Royal Academy : thio was ia L683. There ovo few young 
artists unambitious of seeing their names inscribed in 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER, Academy; it is natural desire, and laudable in itself, though not always 
WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS, attended with the most satisfactory results to the self-complace of the 
tyro in Art. The year following Eimore's entry at the Academ sent a 





painting to the exhibition, entitled “A Subject from an old Play.” The 
° three years that succeeded were employed in gaining strength for another 
es, HE birth-day of Mr. Elmore was a day that will | trial; he sent, in 1837, to the British Institution a picture of “ Christ Crowned 
oe ever be agevees as a great day in the annals of | with Thorns ;” and, in 1839, to the same gallery “ Christ Crucified,” a work 
the British empire; not, however,—and we say | no doubt resulting from the study of the picture belonging to his father. It 

it with all the respect due to his talents,—because | may appear like an attempt to exalt unduly our powers of critical judgment 
it introduced an excellent artist into the world, | to repeat what we said of this picture at the time it was exhibited, but the 
but because it is associated with an event on the issue | future career of the painter has almost entirely confirmed the truth of our 
; Of which depended the peace and the liberties of | remarks, which were these:— This artist has essayed a lofty flight, and has 
Europe: he was born on the 18th of June, 1815, | not fallen; his wings, though scarcely fledged, have proved strong enough to 
’ while the armies of England, in which his father had | bear him up, and enabled him to join in harmony with hardier and more 
served, were engaged on the plain of Waterloo in | experienced mates. It is rarely that the higher class of Art is attempted, and 
their final struggle with the hosts of Napoleon. | still more rare to find the attempt successful. Under no circumstances are we 
Ireland has the honour of being the birthplace of | disposed to check a noble effort; but we must rejoice when we find it hazarded 
several of our most distinguished artists, and of these | upon good and substantial grounds... . . Mr. Elmore, we understand, is 
the county of Cork claims the larger proportion, and among them Mr. Elmore, | young; if he progresses as he has commenced, we shall ere long add another 
who was born at Clonakilty, or Cloghnakilty—the latter orthography beiug, we | name to our limited list of great English masters... .. The picture is 
believe, that more generally adopted in Ireland. His father, Dr. Elmore, was | admirably conceived ; its simplicity adds greatly to its effect; the interest is 
a distinguished army-surgeon attached to the 5th Dragoon Guards, but he | concentrated: there are no groups of lookers-on to break it into bits—no 
retired from active service at the conclusion of the Peninsular war. scattered objects to distract the eye from the engrossing one design of the 
In the history of almost every individual there is to be traced some incident | picture. . . . . The drawing of the group is fine; the anatomy of the Saviour's 
which develops the latent feeling or bias of the mind: in the case of | figure ey with masterly accuracy and truth. The picture has its faults ; 
Mr. Elmore we have heard that a picture of the “ Dead Christ,” said to be by | the colouring is raw and crude, and the face of Mary Mother far too aged : 
Van Dyck, which his father had purchased abroad and taken home, so riveted but we perceive even in this defect a proof of genius,” &c. &c. This was 
the attention of the boy that he resolved to become a painter. Dr. Elmore | Mr. Elmore’s first and last attempt at sacred Art; few English painters have 
offered no opposition to the choice of his son, and the family having removed | the courage to vere in a course which, whatever honour is attached to 
to London in the son was about twelve years of age, no unnecessary time | it—and this, pily, is but grudgingly bestowed by the great majority of 
was lost in carrying out the wishes of the latter. Happily Dr. Elmore was | our professing amateurs—brings with it little else. ere is, however, less 
in a position to afford his son the best means of pursuing his studies; he | apology to be made for Mr. Elmore in forsaking this department of Art than 
commenced with drawing the sculptures in the British Museum, and after | for most other young artists, as he has always been, we believe, pecuniarily 
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independent of his profession. A new field uf observation was, however, soon | progress both in conception and execution : the subject nts numerous 
to ps up before ihn, and draw his attention to matters possessing a different difficulties for a young painter to grapple with ; but the et of his — 
interest :; the noble and varied subjects of Scripture gave place to the stories of being thought worthy ofa place in @ metropolitan church is sufficient evidence 
fiction and the narratives of secular historians. Still we cannot but regret that | of the good opinion entertained of it. sised Post 
he should altogether have forsaken his earliest attachment—the highest themes At several periods between the years 1833 and 1839 Elmore visit . 
with which the mind of man can be occupied, with whatever view he contem- | to study the works of Art in the Louvre; and he also attended one , 4 € 
plates and studies them: we have so few painters who attempt to carry their | “ Life Schools” in that city. In the summer of 1840 he set rd ee 
art into the hallowed and sublime regions of biblical truths, that we can ill | taking Germany in his route, and visiting the galleries of meee) ) 7 
spare one whose first essays promised well for the future. and others of note, At Munich he remained three months, studying _ 

In 1840 Mr. Elmore sent to the Royal Academy a large picture, “ The | ancient and modern pictures that abound there, and also —— 4, the 
Martyrdom of Thomas A Becket ;” it was a commission from Mr. Daniel | Academy. Thence he passed on to Venice, remaining there about the same 
O'Connell, and is now in a Roman Catholic church in Dublin, where also is | time, to make himself acquainted with the works of Titian, Tintoretto, and the 
the “ Crucifixion,” exhibited during the preceding year. The “ Martyrdom” great colourists of the Venetian school, From the shores of eee age 
is painted in a style that shows the artist’s powers had made cunsiderable | travelled to Bologua, Florence, and Rome, thus visiting in suecession the ¢ 
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schools of ancient Italian Art. Tempted by the multitude and variety of the 
Art-treasures in Rome, he was induced to remain there nearly two years, and 
during his residence painted several pictures, some of which were exhibited 
sher his return to England in 1842. We omitted to mention that before he 
departed for Italy he exhibited some small pictures at the gallery of the 
Society of British Artists, in Suffolk Street. we Sar te 

The first-fruit of the Italian expedition was seen at the British Institution in 
1843: the picture was called “A Window in Rome during the Carnival,” a title 
that explains the subject. The work bears abundant evidence that the country 
in Ar the artist had lately sojourned, and the art and nature he saw there, had 
effected a complete revolution of all his previous ideas and practice: the colouring 
of Titian, and the dark eyes and rich rom pope of the Roman ladies, had left a 
visible impress upon his mind, and they shone out ou his canvas with a free and 
rather sketchy style of handling. In the same year he exhibited at the Academy 
“ The Novice ;” it represents a young monk seated at the door of the convent, 
for whose solitude he has left busy life and his former companions, of whom a 
number are seen in the distance enjoying their usnal diversions: the world and 
the cloister seem striving for the mastery in the heart of the recluse— 

“ For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
7 . . ° . * 


Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind?” 


This is doubtless the sentiment iutended to be conveyed, and it is forcibly | 








expressed in the countenance of the principal figure. The picture was sent to 
the British Institution in the following year, but both here and at the Academy 
it was hung so high as to be almost beyond critical examination. So also was 
another work by the same hand exhibited—or rather hung, for we cannot say 
it was erhibited—at the British Institution in 1844; and in the latter case the 
act of the authorities was the more to be regretted, because the pictures in 
question chanced to-be the only landscape we ever remember to have noticed 
from the pencil of Mr. Elmore: it was entitled “ An Italian Corn-field,” in 
which, so far as our memory serves us, a group of figures occupied a prominent 
place on the canvas. “Rienzi in the Forum,” exhibited at the Academy in 


1844, was a fine subject in the hands of a young artist whose imagination was 


filled, by a long residence on the field of action, with visions of the past glories 
of Rome. The picture was commenced in Rome, but not completed till some 


time after Elmore’s return to England. The “Last of the Tribunes” is 
represented haranguing the multitude who assemble to hear his summons to 
shake off the yoke of the oppressor; beside him sits Petrarch, listening to the 


words of the orator with a countenance indicative of hearty sympathy with his 
appeal to liberty, while the rest of his hearers, by their gestures, action, and 
excited faces, show that the words of the speaker do not fall upon heavy and 
unwilling ears: the composition is very spirited, and the individual characters 
are all well sustained. The picture attracted great and deserved attention, and 
at once pointed out its author as a rising star in our artistic orbit. 

When the “ Cartoon Exhibition” was opened in Westminster Hall, in 1845, 
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we — expected to see Mr. Elmore’s name among those of the exhibitors, 
recollecting that his earliest efforts were directed to the highest Art-subjects, 
and that here was an occasion for the fullest exercise of his powers : but neither 
at this time, nor in 1847, when the artists once more lined the walls of the 
ancient Hall with their works, was he acontributor. Pursuing our course, from 
where we left off, in chronological order, we find him exhibiting, in 1845, at the 
Academy, “The Origin of the Guelph and Ghibeline Quarrel in Florence,” as 
related by Sismondi, who says, that—“ In 1265, a member of the family of 
Buondelmonte being on the point of marriage with a daughter of the Ghibeline 
house of Amidei, a noble lady, of the family of Donati, invited bim into her 
room where her women were at work, and lifting the veil of her daughter, 
said, ‘Here is the wife I had reserved for thee. Like thee, she is a Guelph, 
whilst thou takest one from the enemies of the church and thy race.’” The 
result was, that Buondelmonte married the Guelphite lady, and thereby roused 
the deadly anger of the opposite party :— . 
“ What great events from trivial causes rise!” 

The cetitre figure in the artist's composition is the daughter, from whose face 
her mother is withdrawing the veil. Buondelmonte salutes her, and is evidently 
struck with the beauty of her person, though the young lady certainly does not 
exhibit those charms which would offer some apology —if any can be admitted— 
for the violation of a pledge entailing also with it intestine national feuds. The 


great merit of the picture is the expressiv d i ri i 
story is told on the canvas. Ree a eee eee eee 


THE INVENTION OF THE STOCKING-LOOM, 
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“The Fainting of Hero,” the scene in “ Much Ado about Nothing,” was 
exhibited in 1846, at the Royal Academy, of which Mr. Elmore was now an 
Associate member. The picture is full of figures, ranged in two almost distinct 
groups, those who assist the fainting lady, and the other, the bridegroom 
Claudio and his friends. Notwithstanding the existence of two or three com- 
paratively trifling objections, which we pointed out at the time, the picture is 
one of undoubted excellence, and fully justified the choice of the Academicians 
in electing the artist into their Society. 

Mr. Elmore’s last appearance on the walls of the British Institution was in 
1847, when he exhibited a small picture entitled *‘ Bianca Capella.” To the 
Academy he sent “THE INVENTION OF THE StockING-LooM,” a work of 
original character, and most successfully treated: it has been engraved on a 
large scale, and it likewise forms one of our illustrations. Another contribution 
of this year was “ Beppo,” with Laura and “ her adorer,” just landed from their 
zondola: the three figures well sustain the description of the poet. 

Unquestionably the best picture which Elmore had hitherto produced was 
that sent to the Academy in 1848, “‘ The Death-bed of Robert, King of Naples, 
surnamed the Good and the Wise;” the event, as illustrated by the artist, is 
described in Mrs. Dobson’s “ Life of Petrarch.”’ The composition contains 
numerous figures grouped with masterly skill and effect ; but the great point of 


| interest is the head of the dying monarch, which evidently had been carefully 


studied. The whole work shows more finish than the painter’s previous pro- 


| ductions. In 1849 he exhibited three pictures, the highest number he ever 
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sent to any gallery. The first was called “ Religious Controversy in the time 
of Louis XIV :” the discussion takes place between a Huguenot minister and a 
Capuchin friar, in the presence of a dignitary of the Romish Church, and the 
family of the owner of the mansion in which they are all assembled. The calm 
bearing of the apostle of Protestantism is well contrasted with the impassioned 
gesture of the Romish priest, while the non-disputants seen deeply engrossed 
by the arguments of the coutroversialists. The second preseuted a scene of a 
totally different character, “Tristram Shandy ” giving instructions to the tailor 
at the shop-window of the latter: the heads of these two figures are very 
fine, and full of character. The third picture was “Lady Macbeth” listening 
while she expects Banquo is being assassinated. The disposition of light and 
shade in this work is not among its least valuable characteristics, and is well 
suited to the subject. 

In 1850 we had two pictures,—one, “Griselda,” from Chancer’s “ Clerk’s 
Tale’;” the lady is represented depositing the vase she has carried on 
the steps of the “threswold,” in the presence of her father and the mar- 
quis; other figures are introduced into the composition as subordinates, 
according to the text of the poet, whose description the painter has closely 





followed and carefully studied: the tone of colour in this picture is lower than 
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Engraved by] 


Tn 1852 Mr. Elmore exhibited’“ A Subject from ‘ Pepy’s Diary :’” “ Mr. 
Hale begun my wife’s portrait in the posture we saw one of my Lady Peter s, 
like a St. Katherine: while he painted, Knipp, and Mercer, and I sung. 
The subject was not one suited to the talents of the painter; at least, that was 
the impression it made npon us at the time. Another, “Tue Novice, 
engraved on this page, pleased us infinitely more; she is seated in a room of 
her convent, listening, perhaps, with some secret desire to be a participator in 
the festivities that are going on without, for it is a day of high carnival, as we 
learn from what is shown through the window of the apartment, in the open 
doorway of which some elder members of the sisterhood—one of whom is 
probably the Superior--are approaching the chamber of the novice. 

Since the year 1852 Mr. Elmore has exhibited but two pictures; our space 
will only admit of our giving their titles,—one, in 1853, “ Queen Blanche, 
Widow of Louis VIII., ordering her son, Louis IX., from the presence of 
his Wife ;” and the other, exhibited last year, “Charles V. at Yuste; the 
latter, for originality of treatment and powerful colouring, must be considered 
as the artist’s chef-d’ouvre. : 

In the February number of the Art-Journal of this year, we stated that 
Mr. Elmore had been elected Royal Academician; he has well earned the 
honour conferred upon him, but, at the same time, we must think him a very 
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Mr. Elmore generally adopts. A graceful and elegant little picture is the 
other exhibited at the same time,—“ The Queen of the Day,” suggested by 
Boceaccio’s “‘ Decameron.” The principal figures in the composition are a 
youth and a young girl, who have separated from their companions, and are 
resting beneath a group of trees; the youth is in the act of placing on the 
head of the damsel a chaplet of flowers. 

“Hotspur anp tHE Fop,” exhibited in 1851, and engraved on a preced- 
ing page, is, we think, one of the happiest conceptions of this clever and 
painstaking artist ; each of the groups between which the trimly-dressed lord 
stands, is finely composed, and the contemptuous looks of Hotspur in the one 
group, and of the stalwart soldier assisting to carry the dead soldier in the other 
group, are inimitably expressed ; and what an uumistakeable portrait of a fop 
of the olden time is portrayed in the centre figure! with what an air of disgust 
he waves off the party who would 

—* bring a slovenly, unhandsome corse 
+ Betwixt the wind and his nobility !"— 
we wonder not that Harry Percy should feel sore pestered by such a popinjay, 
and his “ bald, disjointed chat.” By the way, Percy seems much older than 
Shakspere has taught us to consider him at this time. 


[Dalziel Brothers. 


ortunate person to have received such speedy justice at the hands of the 
ron Lew has known little or none of that “ hope deferred which maketh 
the heart sick.” While others—men of a talent, ere —_ 
king, so to speak, through long and weary years unsuccessfu 
hos of the Prost ne Mr. Elmore appears to have been admitted almost as 
soon as he presented himself at the threshold. On reckoning up the number 
of pictures he has exhibited there since 1834, a period of twenty-two years, 
we find them to be nineteen, or not one per annum on an average; aud he 
had exhibited five only when he was elected Associate. Such an instance 
of good fortune—for talent, unhappily, is not always recognised and rewarded 
as it ought to be—is, we imagine, without a parallel in the history of the 
Academy. He must not think these remarks imply the slightest dissatisfuc- 
tion with the choice of his brethren, for it was in every way a right and 
a judicious choice ; but we make them to show how easily some men, in com- 
parison with others, find their way into the temple of fame. Mr. Elmore is 
an artist who follows no beaten track; he thinks for himself and~works out 
his ideas in a spirit of independence, affording as. pleasure in the novelty 
of the subjects he places before us, as by the skilful and effective manner in 
which they are treated. We should be glad to see him more often than he 
pleases to show himself on the walls of our Academy. 
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RAMBLES IN ROME. 





SS 


No. IL—THE GALLERIES OF ANCIENT ART. 

| Jr requires the revolution of many centuries, and the 
| decay of the greatest nations, to form a museum like 
| the Vatican. In it we study the soul of past ages, 








we trace the aspirations towards the grand and the 
beautiful—from the first archaic forms of Greece, 
scarcely freed from the mannerisms of ancient 
Egypt, through the youth up to the manhood of 
Art, and are lost in contemplation of the super- 
human efforts which gave to the world sculptures 
like the Apollo :— 


* All that ideal beauty ever biess‘d 
The mind with, in its most unearthly mood.” 


Ideality and truth are here so exquisitely blended, 
that, while the anatomist may detect the latter 
quality, the poet may recognise another phase of his 
own Art, “which makes the stone live.” After 
wandering over the countless chambers of this mar- 
vellous museum, the student leaves them with a 
nobler idea of human nature ; he feels that man was 
really made from a god-like mould, and that the 
mind with which he is endowed is indeed immortal. 
The fire of Greek and Roman genius stil] burns 
uriabated here; it reasserted its prerogative after 
ages of neglect; it stimulated and evolved the 
latent genius of the middle ages; it received the 
acknowledgment and worship of the greatest men in 
Art—Raffaelle and Michael Angelo—it guided their 
taste; and, as years roll on, the admiration of all 
true connoisseurs increases towards those noblest 
works of human genius. 

An old traveller of the last century has correctly 
characterised Rome as an inexhaustible treasure- 
house—“ An exact survey of Rome would ask a 
man’s whole life. After a dozen visits to every 
church, palace, or ancient ruin, something still will 
remain unobserved and worthy attention.” Allother 
collections sink in importance after this of the Vati- 
can. It contains enongh to make the reputation of 
fifty museums, as we see them in the capitals of 
Europe. Statuary of the most wonderful kind is 
here so crowded and abundant, that the mind is 
bewildered with its quantity alone; and it is only 
by reflecting on the rarity of such works elsewhere, 
that we fully appreciate the rich storehouse in which 
we stand, 

It is to the sculptor that Rome offers its greatest 
lessons in Art. Other cities may rival it in paint- 
ing, but in sculpture it is still “mistress of the 
world.” A personal visit is absolutely necessary to 
fully appreciate the beauty of these works. Familiar 
as we are with the Apollo, the Laocoon, and other 
world-renowned figures, we shall fail in completely 
appreciating their beauty by the aid even of a cast ; 
there is a delicacy of texture, a mellowness of tone 
in the marble which is lost in any copy: the latter 
is like having a peach without the bloom upon it. 
Worse still are the photographs with which Roman 
shops abound—they are hideous caricatures of noble 
works ; some fault may result from bad manipu- 
lators, and worse lenses, but the yellow stains of 
age apon the marble producing heavy tints of brown 
over the surface of the photograph, is a difficulty 
which the new art has not yet surmounted, and is 

fatal to the beauty of such representations. 

There are some few works in the Roman collec- 
tions which demand attention for their antique for- 
mation, or historic interest ; and of these, perhaps, 
the most remarkable is in the Museum of the Con- 
servatori, on the Capitoline Hill. It is the famous 
Bronze Wolf, “ the thunder-stricken nurse of Rome,” 
so nobly described in Byron's “Childe Harold.” In- 
deed, the English poet has re-invested most of 
Rome's monuments with a new interest by his magi- 
cal inspirations ; it is as if he had been imbued with 
the feeling which governed the ancient artists who 
conceived them, and he is the only fitting exponent 
of the thoughts they should convey. 

Antiquaries have quarrelled over this figure as 
warmly as they have quarrelled over every antique 
site in the old city. There is scarcely a temple or 
ruin which has not been honoured by treatises to 
show what it once was, or was not; and the best 
of these labours frequently leave the student more 

bewildered, after much weary reading, than he was 
at the outset of his inquiry. This ancient bronze 
carries upon it marks of the carly age in which it 
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was executed; the whole contour is in the severe 
style of Etruscan work—the hair on the mane and 
back is expressed by short, compressed curls, chased 
by the tool and arranged in close order; the head 
is equally archaic in treatment ; but the twins, who 
are sucking the teats, are evidently of much more 
recent workmanship. It is believed to be the group 
mentioned by Cicero, as standing in the Capitol, a 
relic of sacred interest in his day. Consternation 
once seized the people when lightning struck it, as 
it was an omen of fearful import ; the left hind leg 
of the animal still shows the effect of the blow, 
which has fractured and partially melted the metal. 
A prosaic antiquary recently deceased (with that 
love for writing more on a subject already exhausted, 
which «characterises some few of the fraternity) 
promulgated a doubt on this very fracture, and as- 
serted it to be a flaw in casting. To look on the 
figure is to see the folly of this. It is only noted 
here to record the love the doubters have for doubt- 
ing. Inthe same spirit, the grand statue of Pompey 
in the Spada Palace has been questioned as that at 
the base of which Cesar fell; but, after centuries of 
quarrelling, the old faith has triamphed, all reason- 
able doubts have been set at rest, and the spectator 
may apostrophise it in the words of Byron as— 


* Thou who beheldest, midst the assassins’ din, 
At thy bathed base the bloody Cesar lie.” 


This stern and striking figure is the only one of 
note in the elegant little palace of the old ape 
family. It was found in 1553, and ran risk of 
destruction at the moment of its discovery, inasmuch 
as one portion of it was buried under one house, 
and the other beneath the adjoining one ; each pro- 
prietor quarrelled violently over his share, and, like 
the mothers before Solomon, determined to divide it 
between them ; but the Pope, as wise as the Jewish 
monarch, quieted the combatants, and secured the 
figure for 500 crowns in gold. To have appealed 
to their pity or love would have been useless ; the 
Pope more effectually appealed to their pockets. 
When the French, under Napoleon, played Voltaire’s 
“ Brutus” in the Coliseum, they carried thither this 
statue, and for their convenience lopped off the 
right arm. It is now restored, but the correctness of 
its position may be doubted. The statue is at 
present placed in a bad situation, between win- 
dows which distract the spectator with cross 
lights. It is not always that a statue has the 
honour awarded to the Venus of Milo, at the 
Louvre ; the goddess there occupies an entire sa- 
loon, and the most ordinary visitor is impressed 
with the due feeling of respect and attention so 
great a work of Art should receive. In the Vati- 
ean this honour is awarded to three works only— 
they are the Apollo, the Antinous, and the Laocoon ; 
had the same been granted to many others deserving 
honour, Rome itself would be too small to contain 
temples to hold its statues. 

The decay of old families has deprived Rome of 
many Art-treasures once within its walls; but the 
private palaces still contain many gems of price. 
A short walk without the walls to the Willa Borghese 
will exhibit a sample of the riches which once filled 
the houses of the Roman nobles. The entire 
ground-floor of this palace is devoted to ancient 
Art. Its floors are inlaid with mosaics, possessing 
the greatest interest, and its collection of statuary 
is admirable. There are, however, two instances 
here of bad antique work, which may be useful in 
teaching us to check mere blind admiration for 
all that is old. There is a group of Antiope com- 
bating Hercules and Theseus, in which the figure 
of Antiope is out of all proper proportion ; and the 
same may be said of a Cupid seated in the lap of 
Venus in an adjoining room. A very unsightly 
effect is sometimes produced by the props left in 
the marble. The Gladiator with the Strigil, in the 
Vatican, is a remarkable instance: here a prop 
stretches from the thigh to the extended arm of the 
figure: it is a solid bar of marble, destroying the 
flow of line which is the charm of statuary. 

On the other hand, let us do justice to the great- 
ness of antique Art, even when contrasted with the 
greatest names of modern days. The enthusiasm of 
Michael Angelo for the works of the ancients is part 
of his history, and the world-renowned “ Torso” of 
the Vatican still exists to prove the soundness of his 
admiration. Yet this great man, with all his love 
and reverence for the labours of the great sculptors 





of old, failed when he ingrafted his work on theirs ; 
and he did it in all respect and admiration. He 
restored the right arm and toes of both feet on the 
statue of the Dying Gladiator; but the restorations 
are stone, not flesh, as the rest of the marble 
appears to be, by the superhuman genius of its 
manipulation. The foldings of the skin at the 
knuckles are indents, not anatomy. The group of 
the lion attacking a horse, now placed in the court 
of the of the Conservatori, has the horse’s 
head, neck, and legs, added from the same studio ; 
but they are not classic, aud form lines and angles 
uncharacteristic of the high Art of ancient times. 

In a city abounding with galleries public and 
private, the visitor is continually meeting with 
unlooked for treasures ; thus the Corsini Palace in 
the Trastevere has in its picture-gallery two antique 
marbles of rare beauty. One is a Greek chair, 
enriched with sculpture of the most delicate kind ; 
a work of the greatest refinement. The other is a 
small figure, not more than six inches high ; it 
represents a young man carrying a dead boar. We 
could learn nothing of its history, nor are we 
familiar with it in engravings or casts; yet it is 
one of the finest Greek works, attractive in its 
treatment, and would be eminently popular if re- 
produced in modern “ Parian.” Such small figures, 
so exquisitely rendered, must have been “ cabinet 
articles” even in ancient Greece. 

New and enlarged views of ancient Art must force 
themselves upon the minds of all visitors to the Ro- 
man galleries. In the Capitol we are astonished by 
the colossal remains of the statues of emperors 
which once decorated the city ; they rival the works 
of ancient Egypt, and we see nothing of this kind 
elsewhere. ‘The enormous bath, cut from one mass 
of porphyry, and measuring forty-three feet in cir- 
cumference, in the circular hall of the Vatican, tes- 
tifies to the luxury as well as the grandeur of the old 
Romans. In the mosaics of their pavements we 
detect the graceful and cultivated tastes which the 
poets of antiquity inculcated, and call to mind the 
Lyrics of Anacreon, or the Odes of Horace. Though 
at no time equal to Greece in the acme of elegance, 
we are continually reminded of the refinements of 
old Rome in the thousands of graceful decorations 
which meet us here on every side—not a vase or 
candelabra that is not redolent of beauty. All 
they touched they consecrated, and the altar of a 
past faith is precious to us as an Art-treasure. It is 
only in so great and varied a collection as this that 
one fully feels the vast variety of power they pos- 
sessed in the discursive flights of Art over all nature ; 
thus the Hall of Animals, in the same building, is 
astonishing for the variety of creatures there sculp- 
tured, with a truth and power which a Snyders or a 
Iandseer might envy. Pliny notes the excellence of 
Greek sculptors in this particular branch of Art, but 
we rarely encounter specimens of their proficiency ; 
it is only here that we can fully appreciate their 
powers ; in this hall, filled with birds and beasts of 
all kinds, a veritable “‘ menagerie of Art,” we feel 
how entirely they studied “each phase of many- 
coloured life,” and triumphed as much in the deline- 
ation of the doves of Venus as they did in the 
statue of the goddess herself. 

This omnipotence of antique sculpture is a strik- 
ing feature in Rome. It leaves nought unrepre- 
sented, and all its achievements are triumphs. They 
stand all tests; and the glorious beauty of the An- 
tinous of the Capitol has had the testimony of John 
Bell, the best of our anatomists, to its perfection in 
that particular. He says decidedly, “ The anatomist 
would look in vain to detect even the slightest mis- 
take or misconception ; yet such is the simplicity of 
the whole composition, so fine and undulating the 
forms, that a trifling error would appear as a 
fault.” The admirable way in which this know- 
ledge is displayed he notes in the “ Gladiator :”— 
“no affectation of anatomy here; uot a muscle to 
be distinguished, yet the general forms perfect as if 
they were expressed.” 

There is a charming bust of a bacchante in the 
same gallery (marked No. 43); it almost seems to 
breathe ; the lips are full and soft, the eyes beaming 
with gentleness ; you gaze on it until you cease to 
think it marble, and expect those qaivering lips to 
utter the “Io Bacchus.” Wonderful, indeed, is this 
power of mind over matter ! 

_ But the triumph of ancient Art lies not so much 
in its own imperishable beauty, as in its unconquer- 
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able vitality; the barbarian may be master of old 
Rome, and hold his orgies in its ruined fanes: 
unable to appreciate, he may rudely injure the great 
works of nobler men; but while a limbless torso 
remains to be exhumed, the vivid lessons of ancient 
Art survive. An Angelo will come to worship and 
resuscitate its principles. He forms his mind, and 
gives his living hand the true direction pointed out 
by the great of former days; thus do they indeed 
“rule us in their urns,” for all must bow to the 
lessons based on the immutable laws of truth and 
beauty ; and where do we see them more gracefully 
or more vigorously pronounced than in the immortal 
works which crowd the galleries of old Rome ? 

It is not only inthe greatest productions we trace 
this important element ; it meets the eye, and appeals 
to the mind, in every variety of artistic decoration 
so abundantly adopted in the habitations of the 
ancient Romans. ‘The floral ornament upon a vase, 
the clusters of fruit upon an altar, or the more 
fanciful combinations of foliage, animal and human 
forms in an arabesque, are all based on the dee 
study of nature. They founded the style of Raf. 
faelle, as adopted for the walls of his Loggie in the 
Vatican, aud are familiar to us all through the 
numberless adaptations we still use for the deco- 
ration of our own homes. The originals have, 
however, a freshness and vigour which copies never 
possess; you trace in them the immediate influence 
of nature, and not the tamer copy of a copy. In 
the exquisite Villa Borghese, the modern arabesques 
on its walls appeal less powerfully to the mind 
than the antique mosaics on its floors. There you 
have gladiatorial combats, so evidently the transcripts 
of what the workman had seen, that you at once 
feel his principal study must have been the Coli- 
seum, and his work the reproduction of what he had 
seen there. The gladiators, with their abundance of 
animal power and small mental conformation, are 
as true as the dying gasps of the tigers and other 
animals we see transfixed in other parts of the sub- 
ject. This is the great secret of the enduring vital- 
ity of the classic school of Art, which survives all 
changes of time or taste, and is always acknowledged 
as the greatest and truest teacher. Be proud, then, 
of Art, all ye who profess it; to you is given a 
viatory over time, greater than the conqucror’s 
over kingdoms. The neglected artist of one age may 
be the ruling spirit of another, provided he be the 
ardent worshipper of nature and of truth, and the 
faithful expounder of their graces; for the laws are 
immutable by which they rule. 

F. W. Fatruott. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Last Moments of Titian—His Disciples—Santo Zago— 
Girolamo Dante—Andrea Schiavone—Battista Zelotti— 
Domenico Campagnola—Lament for Giorgione—Jacopo 
Robusti—Paris Bordone—His Works and Character— 
Relative value of Authorities—A Word for an Old 
Friend — Return to Tintoretto— Mode of Study—A 
former Acquaintance—Of certain Works within reach— 
Galleries abroad — Venice —San Giorgio Maggiore— 
Martyrdom of St. Stephen. 

DEPLoraBLE above all beside is the description of 
Titian’s dying moments. Struck by the plague, then 
devastating the city, he lay breathing his last sighs, 
when a body of impious ruffians, rendered bold by 
impunity and by the dispersion of the magistrates, 
who were flying in their dread of that fearful pes- 
tilence, burst into his chamber, all unwatched by 
friend or servant, and carried off—not jewels and 
rich furniture only, but even those pictures so highly 
valued that Titian had refused to part with them at any 
price—with the studies of his most renowned works, 
and those more recent designs which the master 
regarded as among the best of his productions! and 
thus mournfully died one so long the favourite of 
fortune! not even a menial to close his eyes—dread 
of contagiun had caused all to take flight, and the 
master was left to expire alone. 

The disciples of Titian were not so numerous as 
might reasonably be expected, the great reputation 
and long life of the master considered. Santo Zago, 
of whose frescoes the authorities speak in high terms ; 
and Girolamo Dante, called Girolamo da Tiziano, who 





is said to have been his favourite, were among them; 
as was also Andrea Schiavone, his laborious life 
passed drearily, and his genius crushed beneath 
grim “ Poverty’s unconquerable bar;” with Battista 
Zelotti (but these for a short time only), the latter 
an excellent painter in fresco, whose works have sume- 
times been attributed to Paolo Veronese : Domenico 
Campagnola, equal to Santo Zago in fresco-painting, 
and superior, as says Ridolfi, to most ters in 
landscape, may close the list. Of Campagnola, Titian 
is said to have become early jealous, an infirmity b 
which he was unhappily much afflicted: the tru 
may not be denied, however much regretted. “ It 
might,” —— a as says Fuseli, that “the 
mean jealousy, and its meaner consequences, were 
less authenticated.” 

_That this deplorable defect —wholly incompatible 
with the character of the artist in its highest de- 
velopment—was eminently displayed in the case of 
one whom it might else have been his glory to have 
formed to Art’s noblest uses, can never be forgot- 
ten. The reader will perceive that this can apply 
to none but Tintoretto, and it is of him we speak. 
Now, remembering that force of will by which 
Tintoretto was subsequently distinguished, it would 
doubtless be easy to imagine other causes for his 
expulsion from the school of Titian, than the “ paltry 
meanness” and “bad passions” angrily attributed 
to the latter by hosts of our English writers; but 
we have the assertion of Ridolfi—all but a contem- 
porary—to show the common belief of his time. I 
write from memory only, not having Ridolfi’s work 
at hand, but remember well his declaration to the 
effect, that Tiutoretto had been but a very short 
time in the school of Titian, when the latter, after 
examining certain studies made by him—the spirit 
and beauty of which were the admiration of the 
school, and could not be disputed—called one of the 
elder of his disciples—I think Girolamo Dante— 
and, inquiring by whom the drawings before him 
had been executed, then commanded the young 
Jacopo Robusti—the name, as our readers will re- 
member, of him whose by-name of Tintoretto has 
since been and now is one of the greatest in Art— 
to depart instantly from the school. This is lament- 
able, and goes far to justify the reproaches that 
have been heaped on the delinquent master: the 
offence cannot be palliated; but let us remember 
that on subsequent occasions Titian was more 
generous in his conduct towards Robusti—a fact 
named thus incidentally only because want of space 
prevents a more extended reference. Let us re- 
member also that the homage paid to an unfinished 
work of Titian’s, after his death, by the younger 
Palma, had long before been offered by Titian 
himself to one left unfinished by Giovanni Bellino. 
Palma writes— What Titian commenced was reve- 
rently completed by Palma.” But something of 
the same kind had been previously done by Titian, 
who had at least appended the signature of his 
master, when he might have affixed his own. That 
Tintoretto was unhandsomely expelled is beyond 
question: it, would, nevertheless be fair to suppose 
that some flagrant departure from rules laid down 
by the master—a most probable circumstance, the 
firm yet not obstinate character of our Jacopo con- 
sidered—may rather have beeu the cause, and that 
no fears of the future rival were in the case. But 
there is a second charge against Titian, that of un- 
willingness to impart his knowledge even to the 
best of his disciples; and from this it will be diffi- 
cult to defend him—the instances are too numerous 
to be explained away: one only shall be cited, but 
it is conclusive. 

Well-born,—well in the best sense, and admirably 
trained, a necessary consequence of the true “ well- 
born,”—endowed with extraordinary ability, and 
above all imbued with a profound love for the 
painter’s art, Paris Bordone, after the careful 
education suited to his rank, was placed in the 
school of Titian. It is not easy to believe that a 
youth of so much promise could fail to be the 
delight of his master ; and if the love of Art had 
been pure in the heart of the latter, so he must have 
been: but see what follows :— 

He—Paris—“ Ando a stare con Tiziano, ma non 
vi consumd molti auni, percioech? vedendo quell’ 
nomo non esser molto vago d’insegnare a’ suoi 
giovani, anco pregato da loro sommamente, ed 
invitato con la pacienza a portarsi bene, si resolve a 
partirsi, dolendosi infinitamente che di que’ giorni 





fusse morto Giorgione, la cui maniera gli piaceva 
sommamente, ma molto pin l’ aver fama di bene @ 
volentieri insegnare con amore quello che sapeva.”* 
I pray you mark me that last, good friends !—Gior- 
gione taught all who desired to learn from him, and 
that “ with love and care.” Without doubt he did, 
and so will ever the true master in Art, worthy of his 
name, The earnest desire to learn of that excellent 
Bordone—of whose character we are enabled to 
form a well-founded opinion, and that of the 
highest, from the details of his life—would have 
been his best claim on the attention of Giorgione ; 
other qualities would have won the affection of the 
admi e master; and good reason had Bordone for 
. ae ey ” that “ Giorgione was dead 
in those days.” 
Works by Paris Bordone will be found in the 
Louvre, at Berlin, Dresden, and Munich; other 
galleries also possess them, but these are first 
named, as being—after those in our own country — 
most easily accessible to the English student. In 
the Dudley Collection is a painting respecting 
which there is doubt as to whether Titian or 
Bordone be the master, but Dr. Waagen assigns 
it to the latter. It represents a woman receiving 
her clothing from two attendants. The Royal In- 
stitution of Edinburgh has a “ Lady at her Toilet,” 
not considered by govd judges to be among the 
better works of the artist, but named here as 
ene “Poe of fad own students, Mr. 
‘Tellan 0 w is also in possession of a work 
by Paris Bordone, not known to the present writer ; 
the subject is Our Lady with the infant Christ and 
St. George; the Magdalen is also present with St. 
John, who points to the lamb. “A good picture of 
his earlier time,” says Dr. Waagen, “in which 
an earnest and religious feeling prevails. In this 
respect the Baptist, who is glowingly coloured, is 
very fine; the Virgin, the Child, and the Magdalen, 
e of the character of his later pictures.” + 
There is a “Repose of the Holy Family” at 
Bridgewater House, “in a rich poetical mountain 
landscape,” says the author quoted above, who calls 
the work “an uncommonly carefully executed and 
glowingly coloured picture;”’ but adds, “ by this very 
unequal follower of Titian.” Now we do but rarely 
venture to differ from authority so greatly superior 
to our own as is that of the writer just quoted : if we 
cannot think at all times with important speakers, 
we can at least hold our peace, and mostly do so, 
but we submit that this is scarcely a fair description 
of Paris Bordone. That his works are not unfre- 
quently attributed to Titian is most certain; the 
Borghese Gallery in Rome supplies a case in point : 
the far-famed Judith, namely, turning her back on 
the spectator, long attributed to Titian, is now by 
common consent assigned to Paris Bordone; and 
there are many others. This may serve to give the 
measure of Bordone’s distinction as to certain quali- 
ties, but Joes not prove him a follower of Titian ; 
he should rather be called the follower of Giorgione, 
whose manner he did “ set himself to imitate,” says 
Vasari. But so also did Titian, and that the two 
masters should resemble each other—with a long 
interval between them, as regards high qualities, 
withont doubt—is thus sufficiently accounted for. 
Bordone would indeed appear to have chiefly fol- 
lowed his own inspirations, an affectionate attach- 
ment to the manner of Giorgione being allowed its 
due influence. 
Of thoughtful mind and retiring habits, there 
was indeed much to repel Bordone in the artist 
life of Venice as just then constituted; wherefore 
“ knowing that he who would succeed in that city 
must endure much servitude in paying court to one 
or another, and averse to certain modes of proceed- 
ing theu prevalent, Bordone resolved to depart and 
take what Fortune might offer elsewhere, without 
compelling him to become a beggar for employ- 
ment.” So successful was his study of Giorgione, 





® He was placed with Titian, but did not continue many 

ears with that master, whom he perceived to have but 

Tittle pleasure in teaching his disciples, even when earnestly 
encouraged 


entreated to give them aid, and to do so by 
their patience and good conduct. He departed, y 

much Giorgione was no longer living, the 
manner of the latter pleasing him y, bat more the 


reputation he had of instructing all who desired to learn of 
him, affectionately and with great care. See “ dai 
Gi Vasari,” vol. v. p. 216. (Florentine Edition of 
1823.] Or the English reader may consult Mrs, Foster's 
translation, vol. v. p. 403. 

t See“ ures of Art in England,” vol, ill. p. 288. 
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that the i he had attained was early ac- 
k , and at the age of eighteen the brother- 
hood of San Nicolo dei Frati Minori commissioned 
him to paint an altarpiece for their church ; but of 
this Titian sought by every means he could devise 
to deprive him, and continually threw difficulties in 
his way. Then it was that he repaired to the 
French conrt, and therice the subsequent journeys 
to Vicenza, Milan, Augsburg, and other cities, in 
all of which he executed works declared by the 
best writers to have given proof of extraordinary 
merit in the artist. Many of these are unhappily 
destréyed, or lost to his name, and are perhaps 
gilding those of other masters; the fine frescoes 
executed at Augsburg for the princely merchants of 
the Fugger family, with others at Vicenza, are more 
particularly to be deplored. 

In Treviso Bordone produced numerous works ; 
frescoes, portraits, and others of various kinds: he 
was greatly respected, as well as much admired, in 
his native place, as one who “ well loved the same : 
atraly able artist and an exellent man.” Some 
of the works here alluded to are now in the 
Venetian Academy, that of “Il Paradiso,” painted 
for the church of Ognissanti, among them. Return- 
ing to Venice, Bordone exeented various works 
there also, more particularly one for the Senola of 
8S. Giovanni e Polo (the Venetian form of Paolo), 
wherein he has depicted the fisherman transmitting 
the ring of San Marco to the Signoria of Venice— 
a work of great interest as well as beauty, were it 
only for the precious memorial of the city, as she 
then was, which this painting preserves to us. 

There is a most graceful little — by this 
master in the Pitti Palace, its subject one that 
Paris much delighted in—a Repose in the Flight of 
the Holy Family; this is, or was, in the room 
called La Stanza di Marte. In the same gallery, 
andin the room known as “ Stanza dell’ educazione 
di Giove,” is a much admired work of the master, 
“The Tiburtine Sybil,” namely. This picture the 
authorities agree for the most part to call Bordone’s 
masterpiece, Beside the altar of sacrifice stands 
the Emperor Augustus ; the Sibyl is near him, and 
points to the infant Christ in the distance; her 
figure, one of great beauty, is described by com- 
petent judges as— “von schinsten tizianischen 
typus ” (of the most beautiful Titianesque type). 

Approaching the close of his life when Vasari 
wrote, Bordone was then “living quietly in his 
house,” says that biographer, “being now seventy- 
five years old;* he works only at the request of 
princes, or others of his friends, avoiding all rivalry, 
and undisturbed by those vain ambitions that do 
but trouble man’s repose ; seeking, as he says him- 
self, to mg the destruction of his peace and 
tranquillity by such as, proceeding by doubtful 
paths, are devoid of charity and disregard the 
truth. Bordone is in effect attached to that sim- 
plicity of life which he has ever sought; a man 
of upright miod, he proceeds according to his 
natural goodness, and desires no contention with the 
malice and subtleties of those who act less openly.” 
Writing of contemporaries, Vasari is manifestly 
speaking with the reserve proper to a man who 
does not desire to exalt himself into a judge of 
questions the merits of which are not fully known 
to him; but the impression left by his words is 
altogether favourable to Bordone. 

Nor are they discreditable to himself. It is 
true, as a German writer remarks—I think the 
lamented Ludwig Schorn, whose translation of 
Vasari, left incomplete at his death, is an invaluable 
work—“that no man exhibits his own character 
so effectually as when portraying that of another,” + 
and very estimable is the character which Vasari thus 
unconsciously reveals on many occasions. Those who 
aeeuse him of partiality cannot have studied either 
himself or his works asa whole. Van der Hagen, 
who is well acquainted with him and them, calls 
him “ the true-hearted,” +t and you will not persuade 
® German to use that word lightly. Equal y unfair 
is the reproach of inaccuracy ; for admitting that 
he was unable, with all his earnestness and dili- 

ence, to obtain minute information on every point, 








* It was at that ag¢, according to Ridolfi, t do 

dieg. Note to English translation of * Vasact a .. 

Pp. 407. Bee also “ Opere di Vasari,” vol. v. p. 220. : 
t + 4 Preface to English translation of “ Vasari.” 

‘ an der Hagen. Liriefe in die Heimath,” vol. {i. 


| it may with equal truth be affirmed, that if you take | as follows :—“ In the same city of Venice there lived, 
well into account the extent and difficulty of his | and does yet live, a painter, called Jacopo Tintoretto, 
work—the biographies—with the time when it was | a great lover of all the noble arts, and who delights 











written, and the absolute non-existence of all ma- 
terial, you will find the errors few rather than many. 
Succeeding writers have worked under circumstances 
much more favourable ; nor is it any disparagement 
of the learned and accurate Lanzi, to say that but 
for Vasari and his subsequent editors, his own 
valuable work could never have seen the light. 


| 





Lanzi would have been the first to admit this; and | 


as regards the pretended enmity of Vasari to the 
Venetian school, let that writer himself bear 
testimony :— 

“Non @ il Vasari quel maligno verso la Scuola 
Veneta che vorrebbe farsi apparire. Scrive di queste 
pitture {he is speaking of Antonio Veneziano’s 
works in the Campo Santo of Pisa} che ‘ univer- 
salmente, ed a gran ragione, son tenute le migliori 
di tutte quelle che da molti eccellenti maestri sono 
state in quel luogo lavorate.’ ecole dunque 
anteposte da lui alle tiorentine tutte e alle senesi, 
che ivi sono; gindizio confermato dal P. della 
Valle che pur tanto spesso da lui dissente.” * 


And the Abbate is right: Vasari was no calum- | 


niator, nor was he ever consciously partial. 1 
a genius himself, he was the unenvying “ admirer 
of genius in others ;” as our own honest Northcote, 


who also knew him well, has well said, “displaying | 


the character of a good man devoted to the Arts.” + 
These testimonies could be multiplied to great 
extent if need were, but those given shall suffice ; 
and if Vasari was sometimes mistaken as to a name 
or a date, are his successors infallible, even after 
all that he has done to clear their way? Is 
Baldinueci, trustworthy as he is, always right? is 
Cieognara invariably correct ?—examine his works, 
and you shall see. Does Malvasia make no mis- 
takes?—let Fuseli reply, and he will do so amusingly, 
if you consult him. But this is ungracious work : 
defending our first benefactor, let us remember also 
what we owe to others; cu/pa mea, culpa mea—but 
I repent me, and desist. 

We now return to Jacopo Robusti. Cherishing 
no unworthy resentment at his expulsion from the | 
school of Titian, Tintoretto inscribes on his studio | 
those often-quoted words—“ The design of Michael | 
Angelo—the colouring of Titian ;” and restraining | 
in no wise the free course of his own genius, he | 
proceeds to give it development under the guidance | 
of those two fair rules. 

Obtaining casts from Daniele da Volterra of the 
figures on the Tomb of the Medici, by Michael An- 
gelo, from these, as Lanzi tells us,t he studied day 
and night, continuing his labours by lamp-light to 
“give the greater breadth and. effect to his light 
and shade.”§ Furthermore, and to acquire a per- 
fect acquaintance with foreshortening, less carefully 
studied at that time by the Venetians than by the 
Lombard masters, Tintoretto suspended figures in 
the air; he also “frequented the lectures and dissec- 
tions of anatomists, to obtain a complete knowledge 
of the muscular contraction of the human figure.” 

And the result? Strange and varied, yet in 
every case affording evidence of the power within. 
“The most daring genius he,” says Vasari, “that 
painting hath ever possessed.” Fresco, oil-painting, 
portraits from the life—he refused none, and ex- 
celled in all. It is true that some inconvenience is 
affirmed to have resulted from this method of “ sus- 
pension ;”and Fuseli considers that “the want of equi- 
libration sometimes found in Tintoretto’s figures, 
may have been not unjustly ascribed to this habit :” 
he adds, that “the master at last became so used 
to it that he occasionally employed it for figures 
resting on firm ground.” |j 

The rapidity of production, which earned for Tin- 
toretto the name of “Tl fulmino di pennello,” is 
known to all, and with the anecdote related of his “St. 
Rocco in Heaven,” still in the Scuola di San Rocco, 
most readers are acquainted ; but since there may be 
some to whom it is not known, the facts are briefly 
given. The picture forms the centre of the ceiling in 
that room known as the A/bergo, or Guest-chamber, 
and was painted under circumstances related by Vasari, 








* Storia Pittorica della Italia, tomo primo. Scuola Fio- 
rentina, p. 49, note. 
“ Life of Titian,” vol. i. p. 95. 


See Northcote's “ Life of Titian,” vol. 1. p. 64. 
Fuseli—* Life and Works,” vol. iii. p. 353. 
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in playing on various musical instruments” .. , . 
“He, having painted a large picture of the Cruci- 
fixion ’—that Crucifixion still the glory of Venice— 
“for the Scuola of San Rocco, the men of that bro- 
therhood, desiring some honourable work for the 
ceiling of the room, would have it done by the best 
painters then in Venice. They consequently called 
Giuseppe Salviati, and Federigo Zucchero, with 
Paolo Veronese, and Jacopo Tintoretto, commanding 
each to prepare a design, with promise that the 
work should be adjndged to him who should acquit 
himself the best. But while the other masters were 
giving themselves with all diligence to the prepa- 
ration of their designs, Tintoretto did but measure 
the space for which the picture was required, and 
taking a large canvas, he painted it with his accus- 
tomed rapidity, and, without saying a word to any 
one; affixed it instantly to the place intended for 
its reception. One morning, then, when the bro- 
therhood had assembled to examine the designs, and 


| determine their choice, they found Tintoretto’s work 


completed—nay, already fixed in its place. They 
were at first much displeased, saying that they had 
required a design, not given him the commission ; 
but Tintoretto replied that this was his method of 
making designs, that he knew no other. He added, 
that designs or models for all works should be made 
after that fashion, to the end that all might see what 
was intended for them, and not be deceived. Fi- 
nally, though not without many difficulties, Tintoretto 
prevailed, and the picture remains in its place.” * 

Venice is, as might be expected, the city where 
Tintoretto may be most worthily studied ; there is, 
indeed, no other where bis wonderful powers can be 
fully appreciated ; but some of those within reach of 
our own people may yet more usefully be mentioned 
in this place, and shall, therefore, take precedence. 

The “St. George” in our National Gallery is 
known to all, and needs no further reference. Al- 
most equally easy of access are the paintings at 
Hampton Court, where there are six by this master ; 
of these, three are portraits, one said to be that of 
Tguatius Loyola, and sometimes attributed to Titian. 
The remaining three, are, an allegorical picture, 
ealled “The Expulsion of Heresy ;” Esther before 
Ahasuerus—this last much praised ; and a picture of 
the Virgin, with one representing the Muses. 

In the Bridgewater Gallery also there are paint- 
ings by Tiutoretto; three of them are portraits, the 
fourth is an Entombment of Christ ; of these, too, 
the mere names alone are thus rapidly given, because, 
thanks to the liberal kindness of their noble pro- 
prietor, they are nearly as easy of access as those 
in our public galleries. Sir Charles Eastlake is in 
possession of a portrait, by Tintoretto, that of a 
noble Venetian ; and in the collection of the late Mr. 
Rogers was the original sketch for one of his most 
renowned works, the “‘ Miracle of the Slave.” Mr. 
Rogers had also the finished sketch for Titian’s 
* Gloria.” 

At Windsor Castle is a Holy Family, which, 
if my recollection serve me rightly, has all the 
force and suggestive powers peculiar to this ad- 
mirable master, whose works rivet the beholder by 
the many thoughts they suggest; they should, if 
possible, always be visited when at leisure to profit 
by this high quality, and with time sufficient for the 
worthy consideration of their many other beanties. 
This, as we know, is not always to be done in certain 
cases; but in such—and Windsor Castle may be one 
of them—there is a remedy: go again, and again, 
there will be large reward—of that be certain—even 
for him who rates his moments at their true value. 
No time will be lost that is given to Tintoretto. 

In the collection of Lord Shrewsbury, at Alton 
Towers, there is a fine example of landscape by this 
great master ; the subject of the picture is “‘Joseph’s 
Dream,” “‘ warm and clear in the tone of the flesh,” 
and very “ careful in the execution,” few works of 
Tintoretto, within reach of the student at home, 
will be found more instructive. There is also a 
sketch of the Angels appearing to the Shepherds, 
this too is full of spirit, and highly characteristic of 
the master; both are works of great value. 

With a visit to these and other treasures of Alton 
Towers, you may combine one to Dovedale. Happy 





* See Opere, as above cited, vol. iv. pp. 468, 469. 
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you! and being there, take your delightful way 
across that most attractive county of Derby ; making, 
if it so please you, the charming round leading by 
the picturesque Matlock, and t Rowsley. 
A short walk then takes you to whence a 
delightful three miles, best enjoyed beneath the first 
fair beams of sunrise, present your delicious way to 
the lordly Chatsworth, where yeu shall find large 
consolation in the “ pleasaunce,” though the hour 
should be—and by many—too early for admission 
to the presence of that great master to whose genius 
you would do homage. Happily there is no mansion 
calling the Duke of Devonshire lord, from which the 
lover of Art is doomed to turn away disconsolate, 
present yourself boldly, therefore, though you be 
the last and least of her worshippers,—you will find 
ready access, with ample cause to rejoice in the 
privilege. 

The picture of “Christ and the Woman of Samaria” 
is, perhaps, the first work of Tintoretto to which 
you will give your attention ; there is, besides, the 
portrait of an ecclesiastic,—the Archbishop of Spa- 
latro,—nobly conceived and finely executed, with that 
of a Venetian admiral, somewhat different in man- 
ner, but entirely characteristic of the master, and 
showing all the force for which he is remarkable. 
Two fine landscapes by Titian also enrich this col- 
lection: the one has St. John preaching, the other 
* is a St. Jerome; but the figures, iu the first instance, 
are wholly subordinate to the landscape. There 
is besides at Chatsworth a portrait by Titian of 
Philip I1.; but although that monarch—less repulsive 
in his youth than in middle life—is here represented 
as a young man, yet are his many deformities of 
character, and the amount of suffering inflicted on 
humanity by his means, so constantly present to the 
memory, that no semblance of his face can be 
regarded with pleasure, even though the limuer 
write himself Titian. Forget this, then, so soon as 
the artist-nature of you will permit, and, bending 
your steps northward, when the gates of the hos- 
pitable Chatsworth shall have closed behind you, 
take next your suggestive way by the lovely dale of 
Middleton, and let your resting-place be the village 
of Eyam. 

I am supposing you to be sensibly proceeding 
at your “own sweet will,” as doth the river you 
wot of—not borne along, as are the cotton-bales, by 
that ruthless railway, fit for the voyaging of nothing 
more sensitive. Thus you have leave to pause before 
whatever may be found worthy of arresting your 
step—nay, it shall be lawful for you to turn aside 
for all that may attract you, whether by its loveli- 
ness or its worth—close Cousins for the most part ; 
and it is for the latter that you shall pause at 
Eyam. There, standing reverently by the grave 
of the venerated Mompesson, the devoted vicar of 
Eyam at the time of the Great Plague, by recalling 
the deeds of that good man,*—“ the priest, the phy- 
sician, and the legislator of a community of suf- 
ferers,”—you may divest yourself of whatever shade 
may cling to your thoughts from contemplation of 
those cold, pale, evil eyes, revealing the evil nature 
of the Spanish Philip. 

Of works by Tintoretto in other lands those most 
easy of access to our people are, perhaps, in the 
Louvre; and among them the most interesting are 
the portrait of the master, painted by himself; with 
a work said to be a sketch for the great picture in 
the Gran Sala del Consiglio of the Ducal palace, at 
Venice, and known as “Il Paradiso.” No detailed 
description of Tintoretto’s works in the Louvre can 
here be given, but we may remark in passing that 
the painting just alluded to—II Paradiso, namely— 
is remarkable, as are so many of the master’s works 
at Venice, for that vast number of figures, which 
cause the spectator who is but hurried past them, 
to resign all hope of comprehending what he sees 
before him ; but every one of which is found, by 
him who gives them worthy examination, to have 
its own, and that a great, significance. Shining in 
glory and high above all appears the Saviour Christ, 
with the Virgin Mother, whom he is in the act of 
crowning; the Apostles are ranged on either hand ; 
next follow the various orders of the celestial hier- 
archy—‘ Thrones, Dominations, Principalities, Vir- 








* The reader, if there be one to whom the touching story 
of this excellent churchman is not known, may find it in | 
the histories of Derbyshire, or in those of the Great Plague 
of 1665-6 ; see also Rhodes’ “‘ Peak Scenery,” pp. 31—43. | 


tues, Powers,” with the ists, the Fathers of 
the Church, the Ciudaonn al te Vice 
all glorifying the Lord of all. 

A Last Supper, attributed to Tintoretto, is also in 
the Louvre; but this work is not considered by 
good authorities to be painted by his hand. 

In the public gallery of Berlin is a Virgin and 
Child, by Tintoretto, with three portraits; two of 
them are those of “ Proveditori di San Marco ;” the 
third is that “of a man unknown.” There are works 
by the same master in Munich, Vienna, Rome, Flo- 
rence, and Madrid, nay, iu all the greater galleries 
of Europe. Tintoretto, born a painter, passed no 
day in which he did not exercise that art which to 
him was as the breath of his life, his works are 
—— numerous; but in his native city it is 
that, of right as well as in fact, the best and most 
important of them are found. 

To Venice then we return once more—Venice the 
sole and only—Venice with whom the heart of us 
hath been lingering, even while our words have been 
of others. It was once the fortune of the present 
writer to be for some short time alone in that en- 
chanting city, a circumstance rarely occurring in 
the life of an Englishwoman; but in this instance 
so far profitable, as that the hours of each day being 
given either to the Academy or to the Scuola di 
San Roceo—that last known to be a sort of gallery 
for the works of Tintoretto—the writer was thus 
enabled to form a more intimate acquaintance with 
the paintings of the master than could otherwise 
have been obtained. 

Repelled at first, and incapable of comprehending 
the vast fields of story here laid open to his asto- 
nished gaze, the spectator is for some time rather 
bewildered than edified, and far more frequently 
disappointed—I had almost said displeased—than 
delighted ; but let him persevere, light will break in 
upon him if he consent to wait the advent in humi- 
lity; and he who does but come with the ordinary 
feeling of interest in a place, popularly known as 
one containing the works of a renowned painter, 
will return ere long with a love and respect for the 
man, no less than with admiration of, and delight 
in, the artist. 

No painter impresses more of his own character— 
a truly admirable one—on his works than does 
Tintoretto ; “a most sprightly mind, a vivid fancy, 
and friendly, cheerful manner,” are among the cha- 
racteristics attributed to him by his contemporary, 
Vasari, who says elsewhere—‘ Most admirable is 
Tintoretto in every way, and most estimable, as 
is proved by all he does.” Knowing him well, 
then, as his works enable you to do, a cannot 
marvel that his sweetest Marietta, the worthy 
daughter of his love, should refuse all that the most 
potent sovereigns of her day could bring to tempt 
her, rather than separate herself from that beloved 
father: and then that Death, the ruthless, should so 
early sever them! Alas! alas! 

In the autumn of 1852, the present writer, cross- 
ing the Tyrolese Alps, and proceeding from Styria 
into Italy, had suddenly to lament the disappoint- 
ment of a fixed intention once again to visit the 
City of the Waters and her abounding treasures of 
Art; but was in some degree reconciled to the 

rivation on hearing at Verona of the lamentable 
voe made, even in the Scuola di San Rocco itself, 
by the balls poured on the city in 1848. Cannon- 
balls promt the pictures of Tintoretto! Woe, 
woe for Art, when so deplorable a sacrilege is even 
possible. 

It is not without a painful sense of insufficiency 
that we presume to speak of the works bequeathed 
by this truly noble master to the ever-increasing 
admiration of all ages. Some one has said that none 
should venture to sit in judgment on paintings who 
has not spent a lifetime in the practice as well as 
the study of Art; what then of us who have but 
the love of a lifetime to offer in the place of both ? 
We seek aid, therefore—we take refuge behind the 
broad sgis of our betters, and will not spoil a good 
subject by feeble handling. ; 

Of Tintoretto, “Ne parle pas qui veut ”—to adopt 
a phrase from our friends across the water—there is, 
indeed, but one author—English or foreign, writ- 
ing in such tongues as are accessible to the present 
speaker—by whom the truly admirable Venetian 
artist now in question has been worthily treated. 
In his words it is, then, that the paintings of Tinto- 


retto, in Venice, shall chiefly described—but 








in? Churches, Palaces, the Academy, and 
first of all, though last named, the Scuola di San 
Rocco, all put in their claims—and affectionate re- 
membrance would fain allow them all. But when it is 
remembered that, half lost in the dark and solitary 
chambers of the building last mentioned alone, there 
are more than sixty pictures, it will at once be seen 
portion of their number can here have 
space, even for its name; therefore it is then, and 

because of our own deep reverence for their hi 
deserts, that we would have our description of 
few selected for mention to be nothing 
choicest, the most complete. 

_We commence with a picture in the Church of St. 
Giorgio Maggiore—not because it is the best of ‘Tin- 
roductions, but because few, even of this 
e master’s works, exhibit more forcefully 
to the heart and mind, as well 
as to the imagination of the beholder; and also 
because the limner in words, whose efficient repro- 
duction of it» features we appropriate, has done his 
part with a love and care amply proving his op- 
preciation of those invaluable qualities, 

Placed over an altar in the north transept, this 
work represents the “Martyrdom of St. Stephen.” 
“The saint is in a rich prelate’s dress, looking as if 
he had just been saying mass, kneeling in the fore- 
ground, and perfectly serene. The stones are flying 
about him like hail, and the ground is covered with 
them as thickly as if it were a river-bed. 
the midst of them, at the saint’s right hand, there 
is a book lying, crushed, but open, two or three 
stones, which have torn one of its leaves, lying upon 
The freedom and ease with which the leaf is 
crumpled, is just as characteristic of the master as 
any of the grander features; no one but Tinto- 
ret could have so crushed a leaf; but the idea is 
still more characteristic of him, for the book is evi- 
dently meant for the Mosaic History, which Stephen 
has just been expounding, and its being crushed by 
the stones shows how the blind rage of the Jews 
was violating their own law in the murder of Ste- 
In the upper part of the picture are three 
figures, — Christ, the Father, and St. Michael. 
Christ, of course, on the right haud of the Father, 
as Stephen saw him standing, but there is little 
dignity in this part of the conception. 
middle of the picture, which is also the middle 
distance, are three or four men throwing stones, 
usual vigour of gesture, and 
behind them an immense and confused crowd; so 
that at first we wonder where St. Paul is; but pre- 
sently we observe, that, in the front of this crowd, 
and almost exactly in the centre of the picture, there 
is a figure seated on the ground, very noble and 
quiet, and with some loose garments thrown across 
It is dressed in vigorous black and red. 
The figure of the Father in the sky above is dressed 
in black and red also, and these two figures are the 
centres of colour to the whole design. 
impossible to praise too highly the refinement of 
conception which withdrew t 
Paul into the distance, so as entirely to separate 
him from the immediate interest of the scene, and 
yet marked the dignity to which he was afterwards 
to be raised, by investing him with the colours 
which oceurred nowhere else in the picture, except 
in the dress which veils the form of the Godhead. 
It is also to be noted as an interesting example of 
the value which the painter put upon colour only ; 
r would have thought it necessary 
to exalt the future apostle by some peculiar dignity 
of action or expression. The posture of the figure 
d, but inconsjicuous ; Tintoret does 
not depend upon it, and thimks that the figure is 
quite ennobled enough by being made a keynote 


his power of ap 


with ‘Tintoret’s 


unconverted St. 


“ It is also worth observing how boldly imaginative 
is the treatment which covers the ground with piles 
of stones, and yet leaves the martyr apparently un- 
wounded. Another painter would 
him with blood, and elaborated the expression of 
pain upon his countenance. Tintoret leaves us 
under no doubt as to what manner of death he is 
dying; he makes the air hurtle with the stones, 
but he does not choose to make his picture disgust- 
ing, or even painful. The face 
serene and exulting, and we leave the picture re- 
membering only how ‘he fell asleep.’” * 





* See “ Stones of Venice,” vol. ill. p. 204, 
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THE ROYAL PICTURES. 


THE HARVEST-FIELD. 


Cc. Techeggeny, Painter. J. Cousen, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture, 6 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. 8} in. } 


Cuartes Tscneeoeny, an artist . of = modern | 
Belgian school,.is a painter whose works are not | 
altogether unknown in; England. He was born iu | 
1815, and, we believe, wad for some time employed 

in the civil service. of. the’ Belgian government, 
which he quitted, in. 1837, to, devote himself en- | 
tirely to’ the it of painting. .Admitted into | 
the studio of Verboeckhoven,—more, however, as a | 
friend than @ pupil,—he. acquired those 
principles of Art which’ distinguish «the works of | 
this excellent animaj+painter. . In ;1845,.Tscheg- 
geny received from the Academy, of Brussels the 
cold medal for s . picture,—‘ The Labourer ,at | 
Rest,”"—which -is uow inethe ion of od 
King of the Belgians. In 1848 and the. following 

year he visited England, passing his time chiefly 
in London and Oxford; in. each of which cities | 
he received several. commissions. for pottraits’ of | 
favourite horses., Two pictures .he painted while 

here, were exhibited at our, Royal. Acade:ay. in | 
1850 ; ‘one was entitled, “‘ An Episode of the Field | 
of Battle,” buat it was hung so high as to be almost | 
out of the reach of critical remark: the subject is 

a wounded soldier lying partly underneath his. dead | 
charger ; another. horse, which has lost his rider, 
is in the act of nearly trampling on the prostrate 
man, as the animal gallops. wildly over the field. 
So ‘far as we could judge of the merits of the 
picture, at the distance it hung from the spectator, 
the composition is spirited, and the figure and 
horses are very correctly drawn. ‘The other—‘“ The 
Straw-yard "—was placed in the room appropriated 
to the drawings aud’ miniatures.". Of this work we 
had a closer inspection ;—the title declares the 
subject ; the various animals introduéed are. pictu- 
resquely and appropriately ap are life-like, 
and painted with considerable delicacy of touch : 
but, like the majority of pictures by his master 
Verboeckhoven, the tone of colouris low, especially 
when compared with that adopted by our own 
animal-painters. 

‘The first important picture painted . by, Tscheg- 
geny, after his return to Brussels, was the “ Har- 
vest-field” here engraved. It was exhibited in the 
Academy of Brussels in 1851, abd. gained for’ the 
artist the decoration of the.“ Order of Leopold.” 
The work was selected. by the government as_one 
of several pictures to be disposed of by lottery ;— 
the person to whose lot it fell sent it to the Dublin 
Industrial Exhibition in 1853, where it was seen 
and purchased by the Queen, There is very con- 
siderable merit in this production, though the colour- 
ing of some parts is open to objection ; the shadows, 
for example, are heavy’ and* unnaturally, opaque. 
Had they been. painted with greater trausparency, 
the whole work would have assumed a more lumi- 
nous appearance ; moreover, the long shadow pro- 
jecting from the waggon and horses into the 
immediate foreground is too straight»and formal, 
and, from its uniformity-of depth and the parallel 
lines it presents, seems to convey the idea of great 
irregularity in the ground,—the shadowed part 
looking like the edge of a slight elevation, when the 
whole is evidently inteaded to be a flat surface : 
the engraver has judiciously. broken the long 
shadows, and reduced their'intensity. The general 
colour ofthe picture is good; the heat of an 
autumnal afterpoon pervades the entire landscape, 
which exhibite’the peeuliarity of the natural scenery 
of Belgium,—extensive tracts of land brought under 
cultivation, but unadorned with those objects which 





ON ENAMEL- PAINTING. 


BY CHARLES TOMLINSON. 





Enamel, rly so called, is a glass rendered opaque by 

c pat pe the hydrated oxide of tin (stannic acid); and 

enamel-painting is the art of painting in vitrifiable 

colouts on a ground so prepared ; but, as colours 

and vitrifiable colours are usually taken as synonymous, 

we shall, in the following papers, take enamel-paint- 

ing to mean the art of producing designs in vitrifiable 

colours on a prepared ground of porcelain, earthen- 
ware, glass, or metal. ]} 


AN artist in oil and an artist in enamel were one 
day discussing the well-worn subject of the cleaning 
of the national pictures. ‘ My pictures,” said the 


| enamel-painter,. “‘ never want cleaning; theirs is a 


perennial youth.”—‘“ But,” retorted the other, 
“they crack, in.the fire, or come out warped or 
flawed, and produce fata morgana landscapes.” — 
“Not now,” replied the enamel-painter, “ we know 
how to fire our work better than they did formerly. 
Now here is*a *picture that has been five times 
through. the fire;and it is neither cracked nor 
warped.” The oil-painter examined it attentively, 
admitted its merits as a work of Art, and returned 
it with the remark, “There is a flaw in it.” The 
other heaved a sigh, and made some remark about 
people having sharp eyes. 

This little incident may serve as an exponent of 
the strength and the weakness of enamel-painting. 
It is quite right that the enamel-painter should 
prefer his branch of Art to any other branch, or 
even to the parent stem; for such we must con- 
sider oil-painting to be, even though it be objected 
that the children are older than the parent. No 
progress can’ be made without enthusiasm; and we 
are disposed to look kindly on even the vagaries of 
a man whose heart is in his work. The dancing- 
master, who could not understand how the prime- 
minister, William Pitt, could be a great man, since 
he could never make anything of him, had his soul 
in his profession :yso had also an acquaintance of 
ours, a téacher of the Spanish guitar, who claimed 
for that feeble instrument a rank above that of the 
pianoforte, because the s/ur could be so much better 
executed on the one instrument than on the other. 
Doubtless the strength of cnamel-painting lies in its 
durability. Of course, in-estimating this valuable 
property, we do not take .accidents ‘into account ; 
for the disasters of fire,.and.the no less terrible 
disasters of clumsy housemaids,'cannot be said: to 
have anything to. do with the durability of the 
painting, however mucly they may limit that of. the 
article which it adorns.. Nor can we take into 
account the carelessness of the owner, such as we 
have lately witnessed at the country-seat of a cele- 
brated collector, where costly specimens of Sévres, 
Chelsea, and Bow, were arranged, on edge, on small 
unsafe-looking shelves and brackets attached to the 
wall, without cover of any. kind. It appeared as if 
the ‘slamming of a door,.or a high wind, to say 
nothig of the daily cleaning of the room, would be 
sufficient to destroy unigde specimens which could 
never be replaced. Nor can we take into account the 
calculation of the South-American gentleman, who 
was accustomed to estimate the shock of an earth- 
quake by the amount of crockery destroyed. Acci- 
dents then apart, there is absolutely no limit to the 
durability of an enamel painting. Provided the 
specimef pass through its various fiery ordeals un- 
seathed, it is immortal. ~It' may witness the slow 
but sure decay of the canvas aud the paper; Rubens 
or Velasquez may become dingy or worn, and want 
cleaning or restoring ; your Woolletts and Stranges | 
may become yellow and brittle, and past =~ of 
cure: while the enamel painting alone has imbibed | 
the elixir vite, and is superior to the ordinary 
accidents of mortality. Damp walls and smoky | 
rooms affect it not; dust may sully its fair face, but | 





the English Car ma finds: in his ‘own 
country ;—nhoble »trees._ skirting the fields in many 
~— and the monotony, of cultivated lands re- 
ieved by the verdure of thick umbrageous woods. 

The horses inthis picture are well drawn; and 
have — been tched from nature; but 
Landseer or Herring would scarcely have put the 
“leader” of the team so, much in the sllade, or 
rather would have given to thé. animal greater 
transparency of colouring than Techeggeny-has : he | 
has fallen into a similar efror to that pointed out 
on the stubble. y 

The picture of the “Harvest-field” is in the 
Collection at Osborne, 


a wet sponge will renew its radiance. It does not 
fade nor crack, nor does its surface scale off. The ama- 
forii of the majolica-ware still perpetuate the names, 
the dresses, and the charms of “‘ the fairest of the | 
fair” Of their day; the snow-white enamel of Lucca | 
della Robbia still continues to dazzle us; and the 
pieces rustiques of Palissy charm us with their fresh | 
quaintness ; for even quaintness is fresh when the 
fields, the woods, and the streams have lent their 
inspiration to it. 

Conceding, then, to the enamel-painter whatever 
advantages he miay claim for his art on the score of 
durability—admitting that this is the strong point 


of the art, let us now say a few words abont what 
we said was the weak one, or rather one of the weak 


besides that of crazing or cracking in the furnace, 
or warping, or forming bubbles or numerous minute 
pits, flaws, or discolorations. Our friend, the enamel- 
painter, states that productions of this kind do not 
crack or craze in the fire as formerly. That statement 
does not agree with our experience. A few years ago, 
on visiting the Royal Porcelain Manufactory at Meis- 
sen, near Dresden, we saw a slab containing a beauti- 
ful group of roses which had just been taken out of the 
fire cracked in two pieces, and warped. Such acci- 
dents are far from being rare, although much less 
frequent than formerly. But what shall we say to 
the multitude of minor accidents to which the work 
is subject during the firing, any one of which is ofteu 
sufficient to ruin in a moment the labour of weeks. 
The light which chemistry has thrown upon the art 
has revealed the causes of most of the ills to which 
the enamel is subject: others can only be avoided 
by practical skill, which can neither be taught nor 
transmitted: others, again, are still unexplained, 
and, as ignorance and superstition are twin sisters, 
the artists fall back upon the fancies of the old 
enamel-painters, aud declare the cause of failure 
to be in the air, or in the breath of the lookers 
on, and they forbid the approach to the work of 
any one who has been eating garlic or taking 
blue pill.* 

The palette of the enamel-painter is the Sahara 
of Art—dry, cheerless, and discouraging, and a fur- 
nace in the distance. The various metallic oxides 
ground up with essential oils, which form the pig- 
ments, give little or no promise to the untaught 
eye of what they will be when they have passed 
through the fire. Before that process they are 
absolutely hideous, and as the artist so carefully and 
tenderly lays them on, we see indeed the form of a 
group of flowers, or of the human face divine, but 
we turn with disgust from the dark lines and patches 
which seem to be a mockery of Art. 

In an oil-painting it is positively delicious to 
watch the proceedings of a skilful artist—to see the 
brightening colours grow into the poetry of form, 
and to draw cheerfulness and encouragement from 
every touch; in fact we see progress, which always 
inspires cheerfulness. In the enamel-painter’s work 
the progress is not apparent. He appears to be 
working in the dark—groping after efects—enjoying 
nothing of the present, but addressing himself, as 
it were, to the posterity which lies on the other side 
of that purgatory which is to try his work by fire. 
And such is the tentative nature of the process, that 
this fiery ordeal is merely an elaborate method of 
taking a proof impression, to enable the artist to 
touch and retouch—to fire again so as to get another 
proof; and yet a third, a fourth, a fifth time must 
the work be passed through the dangerous Geheuna, 
and at each trial the work is subject to a multitude 
of accidents which may deteriorate, deface, or ruin 
it; which accidents we will now briefly consider, in 





order to show that our artist’s boast of the efficacy 
of his fire insurance requires at least some modi- 
fication. 

Considering that the lowest heat of the muffle in 
which the colours are vitrified is about 1100° Fahr., 
and that some colours require as high a temperature 
as 1850°, we may readily suppose how difficult it is 





to regulate the furnace. The most successful method 


of proceeding is to begin with a low heat, to raise this 
| rapidly up to the maximum, and as rapidly to let 


down the furnace, All notions of economy of fuel 
must be sent to the winds—what is wanted isa fierce, 
but short heat. A moderate but long continued heat 
may produce devitrification of the enamels, wherein 
the elements of the flux recombine in a different 
manner, and produce an opaque substance known as 


| Reaumur’s porcelain. If the temperature be carrried 


too high, the more delicate colours, such as the roses 
and the greys, become faint or disappear altogether, 
while the blues, the greens, and the blacks remain. 
On the other hand, if the maximum temperature be 








* The Abbé Janbert (Dictionnaire des Arts et Métiers, 
Lyons, 1801, article Peinture en Email), speaking of the 
dangers of firing the work, and the causes which lead to its 


| failure, says: “On accuse encore quelquefois la mauvaise 
| température de I'air, et méme I'haleine des 


personnes qui 
ont approché de la plaque pendant qu'on la peignoit; c'est 
par cette raison que les artistes eloignent ceux qui ont 
mangé de l'ail, et ceux qui sont soupgonnés d‘étre dans les 


remedes mercuriels.” 
| 


ones; for enamel-painting has other weaknesses _ 
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too low, the colours come out without that iar 
creaminess and glossiness which belong to this art ; 
they remain dull and lifeless. By long experience, 
some artists estimate very correctly the proper tem- 
perature by the colour of the fire; but the most 
usual method is by means of watches, or small slabs 
of porcelain bearing some trial colour: these are 
introduced, from time to time, into the mufile, by 
an opening made for the purpose, and the indications 
afforded by these watches, on being withdrawn, 
show how the vitrification is going on within. The 
trial colour usually selected is the carmine produced 
by the purple precipitate of Cassius. This acts as a 
useful exponent of all the other colours employed, 
and varies considerably in tint, according to the 
temperature. By arranging, therefore, a scale of 
temperatures corresponding with a scale of tints, a 
tolerably accurate thermoscope is produced. A third 
method of judging of the temperature is by the 
expansion of a bar of fine silver, nearly eight inches 
long, introduced into the muffle, aud connected with 
a graduated apparatus on the outside. Such is 
Brongniart’s pyrometer, which has long been used 
with good effect at Sévres. 

But supposing the heat of the fire to be well 
regulated, there are many causes, slight and scarcely 
to be appreciated, which render it uncertain whether 
the desired tint will be obtained. With so delicate 
a colour as the purple precipitate of Cassius, the 
method of porphyrisation with water or with oil, a 
little more or less finely ; the difference of touch of 
different artists in laying on the same colour,—will 
produce differences of tone, although the other cir- 
cumstances of firing, &c., may not vary. 

The kind of fuel employed for heating the muffle 
has an influence on the colours, for, whatever pre- 
cautions be taken, it is scarcely possible to prevent 
some of the products of combustion from reaching 
the inside. The smoke of common coal is most dis- 
astrous, spoiling all the colours ; wood appears to act 
injuriously in consequence of the aap ae acids 
which are developed. Charcoal is less objectionable, 
although the carbonic oxide, rather than the acid 
arising from it, appears to be a source of some 
danger. Coke has also the grave objection of pro- 
ducing sulphurous acid. So injurious is an acid in 
the muffle that it is necessary to wash thoroughly all 
the reds procured from sulphate of iron, in order to 
get rid of the least traces of acid. It is also stated 
that a muffle in which couperose has been calcined 
cannot be used for the firing of the colours. 

Another source of danger lurks in the oxide of 
lead, which is absolutely required in the preparation 
of certain colours, but is injurious to the develop- 
ment of some others. The fixed alkalies used in the 
composition of the glaze may also react on the 
colouring oxides, especially when the muffle attains 
its maximum temperature. The oxide of chrome is 
peculiarly liable to this defect, the green intended to 
be produced becoming yellow. So also the oxide of 
tin used in some glazes imparts its own opacity to 
the colours. Nor is the choice of the kaolin—the 
canvas of the enamel-painter—a matter of indif- 
fereuce, some kinds being more favourable to the 
colours than others. There are even some kinds of 
kaolin which are positively inimical to certain 
colours; thus the kaolin of Ebreuil will not allow 
any colour derived from gold to be developed. 

The oxide of lead, the potash, and the soda, may 
not only act injuriously on the contiguous colours 
by contact, but those oxides at certain temperatures 
become volatilised, and may thus affect injuriously 
every colour in the muffle. Vapour of water, if 
present, appears to act mechanically rather than 
chemically ; but we have heard of a curious instance 
of the vapour arising from a crowded assembly 
acting injurionsly on the delicate colour produced by 
the purple precipitate of Cassius. Some novel effects 
of glass-painting, produced by this colour, had been 
used in a church window, and were observed some 
time after to have faded. On a close inspection, the 
artist found that one single piece had escaped the 
general degradation, and that the coloured surface 
of this piece had been accidentally turned out to the 
weather, while all the other glass had, as usual, the 
coloured surfaces within. Now this delicate colour 
had resisted the rain and the dew, the sunshine and 
the wind—the pure influences of nature, in fact; 
while the sheltered portions, exposed to the air 
which was frequently poisoned by the respiration of 
human beings and the combustion of lamps and 





candles, became corroded and spoiled :—a powerful 
argument this in favour of ventilation. 

But, to return to our subject, such are the diffi- 
culties of enamel-painting that a piece may with 
success through the ordeal of two firings, displaying 
a good development of colours ; and yet, after having 
been retouched and fired a third time, it may come 
out scaled and crazed. This arises from an unequal 
expansion and contraction between the porcelain and 
the colours, in consequence of the metallic oxides and 
the fluxes having been badly compounded. This 
effect does not belong to soft porcelain, which greedily 
absorbs the vitrifiable substances placed on it,—and 
the exemption once led to an ingenious fraud. The 
art of making the soft porcelain of Sévres of the 
best period having been lost, aud the best specimens 
of that period fetching enormous prices, the dealers 
some years ago discovered a method of giving to 
inferior specimens the outward appearances of the 
finest. They filed off the old paintings, and employed 
skilful eye sar ver to copy and otherwise imitate 
the works of the best Sévres artists on the ground 
thus prepared, and, on passing these spurious speci- 
mens through the fire, it was found that they had in 
their first manufacture absorbed so much glaze that 
enough remained to come up to the surface and com- 
bine with the new enamel colours which were being 
vitrified. This plan was so successful that the 
market was flooded with specimens of the best 
period, and the very richness of the harvest led to 
suspicion and discovery of the fraud. So excellent 
are some of these specimens that none but the most 
experienced dealers can detect them, and even these 
have been at fault, and have had to apply to the 
museum at Sévres, where the models are preserved 
of Sd piece that has been executed within its 
walls, 

On another occasion we propose to offer some 
remarks on the esthetic principles of the Art, and on 
the chemistry of the colours employed in enamel- 
painting. 

Qe 


OBITUARY. 





MR. RICHARD COOK, R.A. 


Tue death of this artist, on the 11th of the last 
month, will, at length, erase his name from the list 
of Royal Academicians, where, for many years past, 
it ought not to have stood; inasmuch as we never 
remember to have seen a picture from his hand 
during the whole course of our connection with the 
Arts. Of this matter we have once and again said 
our say, and need not therefore enter upon it again : 
besides, de mortuis, &c. Mr. Cook was in his 
74th year. 


MR. EDWARD FINDEN. 


There are few names which have been more exten- 
sively connected with the engraved publications of 
the last forty years than that of Mr. Edward Finden, 
whose death, after a long and painful bodily afflic- 
tion of five or six years’ duration, occurred on 
February the 9th. 

Edward Finden, as well as his elder brother 
William, with whom he was long associated in his 
profession, and whose death is recorded in the 
Art-Journal of November, 1852, was a pupil of 
the late Mr. James Mitan. His first works of any 
importance were undertaken in connection with the 
late Mr. Murray, of Albemarle Street, for whom 
he executed engravings to illustrate the voyages of 
some of our enterprising Arctic and other travel- 
lers—Franklin, Parry, Lyons, Back, Beechey, Den- 
ham, &c. A very considerable number of the 
engravings in the “‘ Aunuals” were also produced 
under his direction. The first work he eommenced 
in connection with his brother was the “‘ Landscape 
Illustrations of Byron,” the sale of which was very 
large, and, we believe, remuncrative: it was under- 
taken by the brothers, and published on their own 
responsibility. ‘This was followed by the “ Land- 
scape Bible,” “The Graces,” “ Beauties of the 
Poets,” and some others of minor character. Their 
most important work, however, was the “ Gallery 
of British Art,” but to them, as proprietors, the 
most unfortunate; for, after being carried through 
several numbers in the most spirited and satis- 
factory manner, the Messrs. Finden, iu order to 


save themselves from utter ruin, were compelled 
to bring it to a close: but even so far it involved 
both in pecuniary difficulties, which pressed heavily 
upon them during the remainder of their lives. 
In our “review” columns of last month we noticed 
the republication, by Messrs. Griffin, of Glasgow, 
of this really beautiful national work : its premature 
discontinuance was much regretted by all who take 
an interest in such matters, for it promised well as 
one of the finest publications produced in any 
couvtry. The last venture made by Mr. E. Finden 
was the “ Beauties of Thomas Moore:” this un- 
happily also turned out an unprofitable speculation, 
though it certainly deserved success. 

There cannot be a doubt that the enterprise, 
energy, and talents of the Messrs. Finden were 
the means of extending over the country a love of 
fine-art publications ; and those they produced were 
calculated to improve the public taste: the names 
of these artists deserve, therefore, to be associated 
with those of all others whose efforts have tended 
to the intellectual culture of their fellow-men, and 
as such to be held in our respect. William Finden 
engraved several large plates for separate publica- 
tion, but we do not remember any on which the 
burin of the younger brother was solely employed ; 
in fact, we believe the former was the engraver, 

ar exce:..nce, while the other was the man of 

usiness, ~uperintending the staff of able assistants 
in their studio, aiding them by his advice and 
experience, putting the final touches to their plates, 
and directing the issue of the publications. 

Mr. Edward Finden was a kind, warm-hearted 
man, ever ready, when he had it in his power, to 
render assistance to those who needed it. At the 
time of his death he had reached the age of 65. 





THE EARL OF ELLESMERE, 


The death of this accomplished and truly estimable 
nobleman, briefly announced in our last number, 
demands more from us than a mere passing notice, 
such as we had then only time to give. 

Literature, the Arts, and the Sciences have lost in 
Francis Leveson Gower a warm frieud, a liberal and 
enlightened patron. Endowed by nature with intel- 
lectual qualities of a high order, which, as a youn 
man, he took every opportunity of cultivating iad 
extendiug, he applied ts attainments to the noblest 

and best purposes—the moral, social, aud mental 
improvement of mankind. Before he reached his 
twentieth year he had written and published for 
private circulation a volume of poems, and at various 
subsequent periods of his life his taste for literature 
showed itself in the production of several poetical 
works, especially in translations of the poets of Ger- 
many, and in adaptations of foreign dramatic writers, 

Receiving by inheritauce the renowned “ Bridge- 
water Collection” of pictures, his lordship testified 
to the public how worthy he was of receiving so 
noble a possession by adding to it a number of the 
best works of our most distinguished living painters, 
by erecting the splendid mansion at the end of Pall 
Mall for their reception, and by throwing his gl 
leries open, at suitable opportunities, that the public 
might enjoy the privilege of inspecting their contents, 

he Karl of Ellesmere was a trustee of the 
National Gallery, and had also been appointed, just 
before his decease, one of the commissioners of the 
the projected National Portrait Gallery. The loss 
of such a man will not only be felt among the 
classes we have alluded to; it will be felt every- 
where, from the “ order” of which he was so bright 
an ornament, down, through the various ranks of 
society who were admitted into his company, to the 
humblest of the community, whose welfare he 
earnestly endeavoured to promote. Fully appre- 
ciating the worth of this excellent man in its 
mnifold bearings, we think the noblest and truest 
inscription that can be placed on his monument 
would be the words of the Psalmist—‘ He hath 
dispersed abroad, he hath given to the poor; his 
righteousness remaineth for ever.” 





BARON DESNOYERS,. 


The Paris papers of the early part of last month 
announced the death of the Baron Desnoyers, one 
of the most eminent French engravers. Hia best 
works are his plates after the pictures of Raffaelle, 
which have a European celebrity, 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


PAnis.—Messieurs Dantan, sen. and jun., have 
been, ordered to execute the busts of General de 
Marolles and Perrin de Jonquiére, two officers 
who died gloriously on the field of battle in the 
Crimea: they are for the Gallery of Versailles.— 
M. Flandrin has been named Professor of Painting 
at the School of Fine Arts, in the room of the late 
M. Delaroche.—The king of Prussia has conferred 
the Order of Merit om M. R. Fleury.—Cornelius has 
just finished a grand cartoon o the “ Prepara- 
tion for the Last Judgment:” it is now exhi ited 
at Dresden.—A portion of the gallery of Cardinal 
Fesch has been sold by auction ; the amount realised 
was 112,000 francs, but it is rumoured the pictures 
were almost all bought in.—Kaulbach has recently 
finished a picture of the “ Death of Cwsar”’ for his 
Shakspere Gallery.—A painting, presumed to be 
by Giotto, in excellent preservation, representing a 
Virgin and Child, has just been discovered in the pos- 
session Of a dealer in old stores at Saint Jean du Gard. 

Anrwerr.—M. Wuyts, a wine-merchant of this 
city, recently deceased, has bequeathed to his 
countrymen, on the death of his widow, his fine 
collection of Dutch and Flemish pictures, contain- 
ing among them valuable examples of the works of 
Rubens, Rembrandt, Teniers, Van Dyck, &c. 

Mitan.—The Emperor of Austria has given orders 
for a monument to be erected in this city to Leonardo 
da Vingi, whose noble fresco of “* ‘The Last Supper,” 
in the Convent delle Grazie, is to be restored, by 
imperial command, 

pe eee 


ART IN THE PROVINCES. 








BimMinGuaM.—The Mayor and Corporation of 
Birmingham have met, an unaninentle passed a 
vate of thanks to Mr. Sheepshanks for his munificent 
gig™ to the nation. A copy of the resolution was 
-- rossed, and sent in an oaken box to Mr. Sheep- 
shmmks. 

Eprynuron.—We have generally devoted a con- 
sidergble space in our columns to a notice of the 
Annual Exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy ; 
but we find, at least for the present, our pages so 
pre-occupied that we can only afford room for a few 
eu notes. In portraiture, the president, Sir J. 

’. Gordon, takes the lead; he exhibits seven pic- 
tures, among which the portraits of A. Campbell, 
Esq., of Blythswood, and of Mrs. Campbell, of 
Monzie Castle, stand pre-eminent, Mr. J. Swinton 
has an excellent portrait of Lady Claude Hamilton ; 
Mr. J/Graham Gilbert, of Mrs. W. Cowper and Mrs. 
Kt. Macfarlane, besides others; Mr. Smith, of A. 
Buchan, Esq., and of Mr. C. Grahame. Mr. Macnee 
exhibits several portraits. Mr. G. Harvey's picture 
of “Bunyan at the door of his Prison” is quite 
worthy of his well-established reputation: this 
affecting incident in the life of the author of the 
** Pilgrim's Progress” is illustrated with much 
pathetic and descriptive power; the subject and its 
skilful treatment would cause it to make a highly 
interesting and effective engraving. Two pictures 
by Mr. James Drummond, entitled respectively 
“Scottish Music” and “ Borderers,” are pleasing 
and clever works, “ Christ betrayed by Judas,” by 
Mr. R. 8. Lauder, is a work of high pretensions, 
and manifests, in many points, passages of consider- 
able power and excellence; the figure of Christ, for 
example, and the heads of the Apostles, are striking 
and dignified; but a subject of this nature requires 
genius of the highest order to render it perfectly 
successful, and Mr. Lauder's is not ec a ‘ 
undertaking. “The Messenger of Evil ‘lidings,”’ 
by Mr. W. Douglas, illustrates a supposed scene in 
the time of the great civil war: a courier, who 
seems to have travelled a long distance and with 
great speed, has presented to a venerable-looking 
personage, in his ancestral hall, a document por- 
tending evil news; for as his master reads it his 
countenance indicates alarm, a feeling in which his 
young daughter, who clings to his arm, participates : 
a number of domestics have forced their way into 
the “presence,” eager to hear the tidings which 
have reached the house. The story is dramatically 
put on the canvas, and is well coloured, The * Al- 
chemist,” another work by the same hand, is an 
interior, full of choice old artistic “* stuff,” among 
which is seated their owner, deeply intent on unra- 
vellinfg some mystery or other, the unfolding of 
which may, perhaps, give immortality to his name 
if not to his years, Mr. J, E. Lauder has two 
pictures from sacred history, “Gethsemane,” and 

, Hagar, Mr. Noel Paton's oe Hesperus,” a title 
ae has given to a young couple, kneeling and pledg- 
ing to each other eternal constancy, is, like all the 
= of = poetical artist, full of graceful fancy 

gentle feeling. Mr. Paton'’s mind is too edu- 
cated to treat a commonplace subject in an ordinary 


to the | 


way ; and so, while he has shown originality in the 
treatment of this, he has still not “ o’erste the 
modesty of nature :”’ it is a sweet picture. e may 
probably in a future number be able to go more 
explicitly into the exhibition of the Scottish Aca- 
demy: till then we must defer all notice of the 
landscapes, and of such other works as we would 
gladly refer to now, if space permitted. 

Penzance.—A portrait of Colonel Scobell, for 
twenty years chairman of the Penzance Union, has 
been recently hung in the Board-room of the Union. 
The picture is painted by Mr. Pentreath, of that 
town, an artist whose landscapes, exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, we have occasionally pointed out ; 
the work was subscribed for by the guardians of the 
Union, and presented by them as a tribute of respect 
to their chairman. Those who know the venerable 
officer, and have also seen the portrait, speak of it 
as an excellent likeness, and a well-executed work 
of Art. 


—_—_@——— 


KENSINGTON GARDENS. 





LIPPING THE “ROUND POND,” &c. 


We want Art in Kensington Gardens, and, as a 
duty, we periodicaliy have something to say about 
them—just as we now and then mildly object to the 
Sculpture-room in the Royal Academy, and some few 
other Art-abuses and shortcomings! Thus we again 
raise our voice in regard to Kensington Gardens. 
We are glad, however, to be able to add honestly, 
that Sir Benjamin Hall already deserves well there 
of the public, for the many seats and resting-places 
that he has of late provided. 

Our knowledge of Kensington Gardens reaches 
back many years. We are proportionally attached 
to them, and think we have a right to talk about 
them. We recollect them when they had quite a 
different character from what they now possess: 
when they were walled and ivyed all around, and 
had an air of seclusion more like that of some 
country demesne, than of royal grounds close to a 
great city. Weremember when at the corner nearest 
to the site of the Exhibition stood a mount just within 
the gate, so steep as to be dangerous to adventurous 
urchins ; and when at the opposite corner, near the 
old kitchen-garden of the Palace, which is now 
“Palace Gardens,” was a recluse pond amid the yew- 
trees, that still afford so charmingly sombre a shade 
(all which spot being called, “‘ The Siege of Troy”’). 
These two features— the “mount” and the “pond” — 
have passed away. Both had evils, which were 
neutralised by a simple act—the one was thrown 
into the other; and for many years now has the 
green level turf, that so freshly clothes our parks, 
been growing over their sites—that delicious, 
springy, fragrant, verdant “gazon” which our 
neighbours envy us, and which we do not prize half 
enough, till we have been out of our own isles. 
How superior, for instance, is the turf of Kensing- 
ton Gardens or Regent’s Park, to the dusty surface 
of the Champs Elysées and the Bois de Boulogne! 
What trees, too, we have in Kensington Gardens! 
There are limes and elms there as luxuriant, and 
nearly as large, as any in the country; and in the 
| early summer, how bright and delicious is the pink 
and white hawthorn bloom, and somewhat later the 
balsam-like flowerings of the horse-chestnut! Of 
the last a noble example bends over the wall and 
| Shades the road near Kensington Gate, opposite 
| Craven Place, holding out in its great arms a royal 
bouquet of bloom; and our good Queen sometimes 

stops her carriage to look at it, as an old acquaint- 
| auce, no doubt—as many of her early days were 
| passed in Kensington. Later still, the many limes 
take up the office of welcoming the stranger with 
their honeyed fragrance and golden bells and balls, 
pendent in myriad drops, each from beneath its 





flower-leaf. Sit beneath the branches, and a mul- 
| titudinous hum, almost a roar, surges on the ear, of 
| the many bees that are thronging above, below, 
| within and without, among the flowers for nectar 
| and pollen—that is, for board and lodging, as they 
make honey of the one, and their cells of the other! 

As veritable Cockneys we are desirous of enjoy- 
| ing what we have, and we have Kensington Gardens. 
We are jealous of their reputation. As loyal subjects, 
too, and independent Britons, and common-sense 
people—oh, those English expressions!—we are 
aware we gladly pay our portion towards keeping 
them up, and, therefore, we deem we have good 


| Fight to walk in them and enjoy them: and al 








| round pond! 


see other people enjoy them too, which they do 
very much. And we are grateful that we have 
all this pleasure in these gardens, without the trouble 
of being their exclusive master; and we are very 
proud that when we come back in the autumn 
from our summer rambles east, west, north and 
south, that we can still look on our accustomed 
haunts with satisfaction, and feel that after all, we 
have not met with anything superior to them in 
their way. It must be allowed, however, that the 
autumn is not the most favourable season for the 
charms of this spot; but that is all the fault of the 
smoke of London, which, as we are strong hopers— 
on principle as well as by nature—we ¢rus¢ will soon 
be ameliorated or done away with altogether. Why 
if it were, it would not be half so wonderful as the 
Electric Telegraph! and so, in our “ mind’s eye,” 
we have a vision of the gardens some future autumn 
as fair as in spring. At present it may not be 
denied, though the young spring foliage of the trees 
in the early days of the year is just as fresh and 
transpareut and green as it would be fifty miles from 
the metropolis—and though the flocks of Mr. Slater, 
the great Kensington purveyor, are quite white 
enough for imaginary Corydons and Phyllises to tend 
for the first week of their sojourn—that in the after 
part of the season the leaves become somewhat 
sombre, the trunks of the trees dirty, and the white 
fleece sooty, doubtless frequently reminding the 
dear little children—of which there is usually such a 
plentiful crop trotting about on the turf in knots 
and hand in hand, like fairy rings of peripatetic 
mushrooms—of the familiar nursery rhyme, “Ba, 
ba, black sheep, have you any wool?” 

We are grateful, however, for what we have, and 
still more so for what we hope to have. Does not 
Rochefoucault make use of some such expression as 
“Gratitude is a lively sense of favours to come!” 
And we are grateful to Sir Benjamin Hall if he is 
prepared to go on with his ideas as to this locality— 
at least, in as far as he may be quite sure of his 
ground. As regards the keeping up and further em- 
bellishment of the gardens, for the healthy and 
worthy recreation of the people, he may feel morally 
certain he is doing no harm, but undivided good. 

Up to the present time, in the course of its changes, 
Kensington Gardens appear to have been unusually 
fortunate, and to have enjoyed an immunity from 
the evil fate which generally overtakes old places 
which are being improved! Each step for many 
years has been in the right direction, and the opening 
out of them to public view from various quarters 
has been done without spoiling them. To be sure, 
all this could not be effected without a change from 
their original recluse character; but we must allow 
(although archeologically inclined) that all has been 
so well done that they are all the better for it. It 
cannot be said of the dryad of the spot—if there 
be one—as of Byron’s famous simile of beauty and 
the butterfly :-— 


“ For each touch that wooed its stay, 
Has brushed its brightest hues away.” 


For she appears all the brighter for the attentions she 
has received—especially for those of the present Chief 
Commissioner, who has not only provided so many 
lovers’ seats “under the hawthorn’s shade,” that, 
may be, their influence will be perceived in the sta- 
tisties of metropolitan marriages ; but he has judici- 
ously widened some of the old walks, altered others, 
and created new ones—planting young trees here and 
there with good taste and forethought, as a “rising 
generation,” to take the place in good time of those 
that show symptoms of decay. 

To enhance Nature by heightening her best points 
is the backbone of English landscape gardening—and 
Sir Benjamin has regarded this, in treating a space 
originally laid out, and very well too, by William IIT. 
So far so good, but we wish him to go on further 
still, and take quite a stride, in addition. We want 
him to add Art to Nature, and to add Sculpture to 
Kensington Gardens, and a little Architecture too, 
and some ornamental decorations. We should be 
very glad to see £5000 voted by Parliament for 
the purpose. 

It may appear a very simple announcement, that 
the “round pond” in Kensington Gardens is not a 
It is called the round pond, and the 
name has stood for the fact; nevertheless, it is not 
a round pond, and never has been a round pond, 
strictly speaking, although its edges have been at 
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times stamped in and worn out of its original shape. 
The fact is, that its area, though approximating to a 
circle, is of a regular composite form, and has pro- 
perly a margin of round and straight lines, combined 
strictly in an ornamental character, and pleasing 
enough. And here comes our first substantial sug- 
gestion—viz., that this be made emphatic, and that 
the “round pond,” so called, be forthwith hand- 
somely lipped with stone, which would, once for all, 
preserve its margin and define its form. 

In addition, our fancy can well picture how foun- 
tains, symmetrically arranged in this basin, would 
enhance the scene—for apart from the Art-charms 
they might possess, the eye is never weary of look- 
ing on moving water. People, for instance, ever 
gather round, with pleased attention, to watch even 
the vagaries of a burst pipe in the street, and will 
go miles in the country, and make elaborate picnics, 
to visit “falls!” But ing fountains were ever 
here, we would not have inn too high—for that is 
a great mistake. We don’t want, as familiars, aque- 
ous convulsions—great geysers! Such may be all 
very well as “tours de force” now and then at 
Crystal Palaces, but for our friends, commend us to 
gentle-minded fountains, ever flowing and cheering 
the scene, combined with forms of Art, and never 
standing arid and forlorn, and gasping like a dry 
pump! It must be a very beautiful Art-fountain 
indeed, that will stand the test of being streamless. 
If such an image may be permitted, a dry fountain 
is only a fit companion for a “hortus siccus;” but 
in a live garden, with the vegetable life-blood bub- 
bling up in all the tiny cells around, and thrusting 
forth leaves and buds and flowers at all the plants’ 
finger tips, it is quite out of place. 

However, for the present we will be satisfied 
without the fountains, and rest content with the 
centre basin being substantially and gracefully lipped 
with durable British stone, or, perhaps, “pietra dura,” 
which might be better. We flatter ourselves that 
this would at once find favour with all who love 
gardens in general, and these in particular; but, as 
our idea is one of principle, perhaps we may be ex- 
cused for a little more detail. 

When ornamental formsare introduced in the laying 
out of pieces of water, they demand a precise archi- 
tectural finish. If the basin in question were irre- 
gular, like the Serpentine, such would be out of 
place; but, as it is of an artificial form, it requires 
to be so completed as a piece of Art, and as an 
architectural feature. A house or a palace is a piece 
of artifice ; it may be regarded as especially man’s 
work. Then comes the Garden, “tts ang well be 
treated as a piece of Nature’s and man’s work com- 
bined; and then the Park and Grounds beyond, which 
may well be left to Nature’s hand, except as regards 
trimming them of weeds and tangles. May not this 
apply to Kensington Palace, Kensington Gardens, 
and Hyde Park? We confess we do not object to 
a moderate piece of ground, in immediate contiguity 
to a residence, being laid out in the most formal 
manner, with terraces, steps, and even trimmed yew 
hedges—affording as it were a continuation of the 
house out of doors, which, in fine weather, you may 
well use as such. What carpet so soft as close-shorn 
turf, or so decorated as the gay parterre ? What walls 
so charming as the well-kept trees—affording shade 
aud cool shelter? or what roof so delicious as their 
branches, each over each in their high depths, with 
the blue sky over all? Such pleasant spots, “ clipt 
and trimmed and deftly kept,” immediately adjoining 
a house appear to us as in the best taste; and we 
have Lord Bacon on our side, who wrote a good deal 
about gardening. When the free-and-easy style, 
called English landscape gardening, came in (as 
we are apt to go to extremes) it swept away a vast 
deal that was worth retaining, and many a charming 
yew fence and group of philareas (one of our 
earliest ornamental trees in England)—the growth 
of years—was ruthlessly sacrificed to meet the new 
fashion. The precisely formed and more decorated 
portion of garden and grounds immediately around 
the house may be viewed as forming the extended 
fortress (every man’s house in England being his 
castle), and hold the ition of “ outworks,” the 
house itself being the citadel, to which he retreats at 
the advent of bad and cold weather. But when 
the sun comes out, and the wind blows from the 
south, open fly windows and doors again, and out 
come he and his family, rejoicing anew, into his 
more extended apartments, which have only floors 











and walls to bound him, and nothing above but the 
far away sky for ceiling! 

_ This is the philosophy, in our idea, of the imme- 
diate entourage of a house. You walk out of your 
house into a scignée decorated 8 of walks and 
turf, and flowers and shrubs. It is a belonging to the 
residence, and a dress to the facade. It is an intro- 
duction to the wilder parts of the domain. It gives 
the residence a place. It shades the bricks and 
mortar off into the country ; it makes them seem to 
grow there appropriately, and prevents a house look- 
ing as if it were plumped down in the middle of 
A ary field, or a wood, as if it had no business 





To go a little further as to Kensington Gardens. 
Whatever may be thought of the Palace, it is allowed | 
on all hands that the garden is well laid out, so as | 
not ouly to produce a good effect in each portion of 
it, but to obtain a great appearance of extent. From 
the basin, for instance, although vistas extend in 
various directions, hardly a house is to be seen ; or, 
if one or two appear in the distance, they only 
look like far-away country places. The basin is 
situated symmetrically in front of the Palace, and | 
as an adjunct to it, and forms the centre of the | 
design of the gardens, from which, as a fixed point, 
the other arrangements take their rise and extend. 
A broad expanse of sward surrounds it, bounded on 
the west by the broad gravel walk crossing from 
Kensington to Bayswater, and on the other three by 
masses of fine trees, broken here and there by vistas 
and avenues. It is near and backing against these 
plantations, and away from the basin, but fronting 
to it as a central point, that we would the 
first introduction of decorative features of a high cha- 
racter—such as fine examples of statues and urns, 
each on pedestals. Such would “tell,” as the land- 
scape-painter would say, admirably as lighter points 
against the broad green masses of trees; repeating 
also the general circular form of the basin at greater 
width, and drawing out the sight to embrace the 
whole open space. We see no reason why we might 
not have the effigies of some of our worthies here. 
The house still stands in Kensington which was 
oceupied by Newton. Why not have a Newton in 
Kensington Gardens, and a Bacon, and a Shakspere, 
and other great spirits? ‘The post-house which 
Oliver Cromwell used, and which even now bears 
his name, still stands in Knightsbridge, not a mile 
off. Why not then Old Noll? If, however, we 
be “kicking over the traces” in suggesting a lord- 
protector so near a royal palace, or in indicating 
special portrait-statues, it only arises from the wish 
to see intellectual worth honoured at the same time 
with Art; and our not suggesting the precise best 
subjects for these Art-enhancements does not affect 
the appropriateness of Art of that character being 

laced in Kensington Gardens. When it is, it will 
sure to be welcome to the people. 

There are many other spots in the gardens, at 
junctions of paths, and under avennes, and by the 
sides of the principal paths, that suggest themselves 
to the wandering Art-lover as appropriate sites for 
such Art-enhancements as are secu in the gardens of 
the Tuileries or the Luxembonrg. . We have such 


recreation of the people) would but take, in the 
above regard, a fresh survey, that if he did not 
come exactly to our conclusion, he still would arrive 
at one not far removed: and so, for the present, 
we touch our hat, and wish him a fine day for his 
next walk in the gardens, and an artist of refined 
taste for his companion—such as Sir Charles East- 
lake or Mr. Redgrave. 


—_——_@——— 


DAVID COX 
AND HIS SKETCHING-GROUND. 


Ir any painter of our school merits the distine- 


| tion of “ purely English,” it is the subject of this 


notice, for the main facts of which we are indebted 


| to the columns of the Brighton Gazette; and 
| these particulars we do not apologise for extracting, 
| as they convey reliable information “ anent” the 


father of a large and yet increasing family— we 
mean the Water-colour School. Neither the volcanic 
crests of the Rhine, nor the wine-bearing shores 


| of the Moselle, have been able to charm the con- 


staney of David Cox from his first love—Bettwys-y- 
Coed. There is but little of “ solidarité” (what 
do not our neighbours owe the Chaussée d’Antin 
for this valuable word?) in the characteristics of 
those painters whose excursive affections compre- 
hend everything between the Augustan Forum and 
the furthest Thule. David Cox set up his altar 
and worshipped Nature in the same fields as did 
Girtin, Robson, Turner, Copley Fielding, and all 
those who “adorned the profession wt — earlier 
art of our progressive century. We have seen 
Robson's father turn his ok’ ae his son with 
these encouraging words; “ Sir, I have lived by the 
wine trade to be an old man; but you will never 
live beyond your youth by ra water-colour 
trade.” The old man was right ; bat he did not wish 
to be so. And Cox remains the only link between 
the present and that time, now long past, the y 
ening twilight of which is gilded, also, by the 
shining names of Dewint, Prout, and others, who 
live now only in their works. 


“ Bettwys-y-Coed, a name for many years fa- 
miliar to all visitors of the London exhibitions, 
from the numberless paintings which annually ap- 
pear on their walls, representing scenes and inci- 
dents in that now much frequented and admired 
place, was, at the commencement of the present 
century, scarcely known beyond the district in 
which it is situated, or distinguished in any way 
from other Welsh towns and villages with equally- 
unpronounceable names. Fifty-five years ago, this 
then obscure and inaccessible village was visited by 
a young man, then as unknown as the place which 
became his tem residence, who, after essay- 
ing various t and callings, had resolved to 
devote himself to the art of painting. That young 
man was the now celebrated David Cox, who will 
ever be remembered as one of the most original 
and distinguished of England's landscape-painters. 
With a rare constancy, the more remarkable from 
the ever-changing pursuits of his youth, he has 
continued to be a frequent visitor to the scenes of 





trees and such turf as they have not there, and far 
more space ; but we lack the statnes and the vases 
and their Is, as objects of iuterest, and as 
points in the landseape, and to enhance the green 
of leaves and grass with the contrast of their colour, 
and to give the gardens a completed character. 

But of what material, it may be asked, should 
these works be ? We would say bronze, pietra-dura, 
and terra-cotta, and stone for the pedestals. But 
bronze, it may be said, would be very expensive. 
Very well, then iron painted or electroed. The 
great thing is to begin to have good Art in the open 
air in these gardens—never mind the material at 
first ; we may improve afterwards—that is why we 
mention terra-cotta, because it is — Tet us 
have iron, pietra-dura, and terra-cotta. If Sir Ben- 
jamin Hall were to set about to get works in these 
materials executed for this purpose, we are confident 
he would be met half way by both artist and mauu- 
facturer. The Colebrook Dale firm gave their very 
expensive gates in the gardens to the Crown, and 
several artists worked at less than half-price in doing 
the terrace-figures for the Crystal Palace, at Syden- 
ham. 

We fancy if the Chief Commissioner (we have seen 
him not a few times in the gardens, looking after the 





his earlier studies. It is said that for thirty-five 
years he has never missed a single season. The 
rw has been no exception to this long-esta- 
lished habit. Not long since the well-known, 
sturdy, fresh-coloured, and hearty-looking old man, 
now verging on fourscore years, was to be seen 
imbibing fresh inspiration from the perpetually- 
changing atmospheric effects in that mountainous 
district, with all the ardour and enthusiasin of 
youth. Many are the anecdotes told in the village 
of the kind-hearted and simple-minded artist who, 
unspoiled by suecess and intercourse with the world, 
has still preserved that most attractive and rarest 
of all gifts of manner—a genuine and unaffected 
simplicity. Many are the memorials which are 
proudly exhibited of his frequent and long sojourns 
at Bettwys. The landlord of ‘The Oak’ boasts of 
a sign-board painted by his yearly visitor. A para- 
a not long since in some of the papers 
about this sign. A Manchester manufacturer, so 
the tale went, had, during a recent visit, tempted 
the landlord with the offer of 100 guineas; the 
offer was accepted, and the manufacturer bore off 


‘the sign in triamph. The offer may have been 


made, nothing more likely, considering the enor- 
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* many solid advantages which result from this suc- 


mous sums which the great Art-patrons of the pre- | 
sent day, the merchants and manafacturers of | 
England, offer for any really-meritorious produc- 
tion ; but if so, it was rejected. The veritable sign, 
as painted by the great artist, still remains in its 
original position; and long may it be before this 
sleasing reminiscence of a genuine Englishman and 
english painter be removed from the place for 
which he destined it! Sign-painting has been the 
occasional amusement of many artists, and some- 
times it has been adopted by the less provident’ 
followers of Art as a convenient mode of settling 
an account with the landlord. Moreland is known 
to have bad recourse to this expedient on more than 
one occasion. Wales can boast of another sign from 
the pencil of a distinguished landscape-painter. 
For the little inn of the hilly Ruthin, Richard 
Wilson painted the well-known * Loggerhcads,’/ 
with the inscription, ‘We three Loggerheads be.’ 
The ‘ Odk’ at Bettwys has other memorials of the 
artist’s skill, besides the signboard. The walls of 
the parlour are ornamented with specimens of his 
art, and that in a style very different from what 
he exhibits at the Water-colour Gallery. A figure, 
life-size, having all the effect of fresco, but pro- 
bably painted in water-colour on the plaster, is @ 
copy from memory of the fresco by Redgrave, ex- 
hibited at Westminster Hall, of Catherine Douglas 
securing the door with her bare arm. English 
artists do not, like their brethren on the Continent, 
form a class apart, and are not, like them, grega- 
rious in their habits. English artists have no such 
laces of raral rendezvous as the French meet with 
in the forest of Fontainebleau, at Barbioon. Per- 
haps the nearcst approach to these continental 
assemblages which Great Britain affords is at 
Bettwys, where ‘The Oak’ occasionally shelters at 
oue time ten or a dozen artists. This distinction is 
entirely owing to David Cox. It is his pencil that 
first made the little village known to the world of 
Art; it is the fame he has acquired which has in- 
duced others to visit this district; and for the 


cession of visitors, the inhabitants are indebted to 
the friendly, warm-hearted artist, who enjoys the 
happiness of doing good to others. What Walter 
Scott a for the Highlands, and Wordsworth for 
the Lake district, David Cox has done for Wales— 
attracting there not ouly the younger aspirants for 
artistic honours, but the admirers of wild, unculti- 
vated, and picturesque scenery, and even the ordi- 
nary tourist, who hurries from place to place in 
search of that mental excitement he is incapable of 
feeling. 

“To those who can appreciate such scenes, no 
more interesting excursion can be conceived than a 
visit to Bettwys. A journey of sixteen miles from 
Conway will bring the pilgrim to the little village, 
situated in a beautiful valley. On either side rise 
lofty hills, from which huge masses of rock stand 
out in bold relief against the sky,—some perfectly 
bare, others partially concealed by heath and fern, 
which grow around and upon them with the utmost 
luxuriancé. Through the bottom of the valley 
rushes and roars the Llugwy, fretting and foaming 
over its rocky bed, until, with the Lieder, it falls 
into the Conway hard by. The ash and the beech 
spring from the fissures of the rocky banks and 
droop inte the stream, whilst here and there bright 
patches of meadow and corn-land vary the surface 
of the lowlands. 

“ All around the country may be said to be Cox’s 
land. Every wide expanse or lofty mountain, 
every nook and corner, every object which meets 
the eye, every incident and every effect which can 
occur in such a district has furnished a subject for 
his prolific pencil. The wild uplands and craggy 
steeps, flooded in sunshine or veiled in mists; the 
brawling stream and flashing river, where the water 
comes dancing from the hills, leaping from rock to 
rock with a great rush and a great cry, as only 
mountain ‘torrents ean, seaming their ‘sides with 
threads of silvery hue and brightness. Peat- 
catherers and fern-gatherers, splashing through 
boggy feus, or winding their weary way to strange 
out-of-the-way places on the hill-side or mountain- 
top, where not unfrequeutly the poor but hospitable 
owner will startle the visitor by producing a sketch 
or other, memorial of some artist, perhaps now of 
established and wide spread reputation, or long 
fines removed'from the scene of his triumphs and 


his mortifications, who years gone by had found 
shelter beneath the lowly storm-buffeted roof. The 
little church, too, how many subjects has that sng 
gested, with its morning, its mid-day, and its even- 
ing —its christenings, its weddings, and its 
funerals, an epitome of human existence. The pic- 
ture of the Welsh Funeral at Bettwys, exhibited a 
few years since, is one of David Cox’s most impres- 
sive works ; the tone of colour so perfectly in keeping 
with the sad scene—deep, full, and solemn. Few 
incidents are more touching than such a funeral 
scene in the dark gloom of the mountain-wild, so 
calculated to excite reflection upon the vastness 
of nature,.agd “the littleuess of men. Moel Siabod, 
towering to the clouds, looks down, as it has looked 
down, generation after generation, on the mournful 
thgong passing slowly beneath its shadow. A 
Welsh funeral is a great gathering,—all the neigh- 
bours of the deceased attend the body to the grave, 
or, if prevented, some representative of the house- 
hold attends, so that even*the'poorest has many 
followers; but, for,the wealthy, or the highly 
respected, the train is exccedingly numerous. This 
custom, still religiously observed, is probably de- 
rived from, former habits, when the people, instead 
of being widely scattered, as now, over the face of 
the country, were collected in and around the castle 
of their chief, ‘forming as it were one family. 
Those who are familiar only withthe recent draw- 
ings of David Cox, would scarcely, recognise some 
of his-earlier productions as the works of the same 
artist.. In hisyounger days he bestowed far more 
care and finish thanywe observe in his recent draw- 
ings ; many of -his-earlier ones being as remarkable 
for purity and delicacy of colour as those of his 
later years for breadth and vigour of execution. 
The laws of Pre-Raphaelite minuteness might pro- 
nounce these last to be mere blots of colour, from 
their entire absence of detail; but however slight 
and apparently careless, they evince the hand of a 
master, and are often far more suggestive of the 
real scene or effect, than, the most laboured, imita- 
tion of the minute and accurate copyist of nature’s 
details. This style may be characterised as a happy 
power of seizing uponrthé leading points of hie 
subjects, and rendering {them in b and effective 
masses of light..and shade—truthful and sober in 
colour, and+simple in: execution as his own rare 
character. Probably all“strongly individual minds 
illustrate themselves in*their works, and traces of 
the man:may-be,found both in the choice of sub- 
ject, and. mode, of execution. -The artless nature 
of David Cox is seen in every subject from his 
hand, and impressed by every touch of his pencil. 
This working out of a deep-seated feeling is essen- 
tial to originality, and a part of the constitution of 
every great painter; without it he becomes a mere 
imitator of other men’s works, seeing through the 
eyes of some favourite idol of the day, instead of 
re-producipg his own sensations direct and fresh 
from nature. Individuality is the very soul of 
painting, and its highest worth. It rendered 
Turner the greatest of landscape-painters, originat- 
ing with him new thoughts and modes of expression 
never before seen in the world of Art. As a painter 
of light, with all its tender and delicate gradations 
through space, he surpassed all men. The pictures 
of Cox are valued and admired for the same reasons 
that ingluce us to appreciate the works of Turner— 
their perfect originality—because they are so unlike 
the works of any one else. Like Turner, he gives 
his own free view of nature, unbiassed by the 
thoughts of others, faithful to his own perceptions, 
distinct and original,” 


Fifty-five years.ago! and,still so constant, to 
Bettwys. Most rare ingenuity, to extracteso much 
good out of a thing-so small! In connection with 
this there is but one wish to express—and we may 
do that publiely. which it would scarcely be graceful 
for a man’s friends to. propose to himself—that is, 
whenever it shall please God to take to himself the 
spirit of the man of whom we wriie and read with 
so much pleasure, that a monument of him be placed 
in the little church of. Bettwys. The story of his 
life will not be complete without this consumma- 
tion. And now for a time farewell, David Cox; 
but a few weeks and we shall see thee, we earnestly 
hope, fresh and vigorous on the walls of the Old 
Water-Colour Society, and may we expect thy com- 
ing for many a future year ! 











BEATRICE CENCTI. 


FROM THE STATUE BY HARRIET HOSMER. 





On the last visit of Mr. Gibson, R.A., to England, 
a few mouths ago, he brought with him, and placed 
in our possession, a drawing from a work of sculp- 
ture executed by a young American lady, Miss 
Hiarriet Hosmer—it forms the subject of the ap- 
pended engraving. 

Sculpture from female hands is of rare occurrence ; 
independent of the peculiar characteristics of the art, 
and the knowledge which it is necessary for every 
artist to acquire who would practise it, the chisel 
and mallet are not the most pleasant tools, we should 
imagine, for a lady to use, or stone or marble the 
most subservient materials to yield to the efforts of 
her will. But genius and enthusiasm are not easily 
impeded by obstacles, however contrary to nature 
and custom in general; and thus we have seen in 
Englaud the Hon. Mrs. Damer, in France, the 
Princess Marie (danghter of Louis Philippe), distin- 
guishing themselves in sculptured art, and now 
America sends forth a lady to claim the homage due 
to her talent. 

Miss Hosmer is the daughter of a physician 
residing near Boston, Animated by an ardent desire 
to devote herself to sculpture, and feeling that in 
Rome only the knowledge she wished for could be 
best gained, she, accompanied by her father, set out 
for Italy about four years since, taking with her a 
certificate for anatomical studies at the College of 
St. Louis, and some daguerreotypes of a fancy bust, 
modelled and sculptured in marble by herself. When 
these were shown to Mr. Gibson, and he had learned 
the object of the young lady in visiting Rome, he 
felt so assured there were in them the germs of great 
future excellence that, contrary to his usual custom, 
he at once admitted her to his studio, with the 
determination to afford her all the aid in his power to 
promote her object. There, then, Miss Hosmer has 
been from that time; not, however, as a professed 
pupil, but as the artist-friend of our countryman, 
who offers the lady such advice and assistance as he 
considers may be useful, but leaving her to follow 
the current of her own genius and inclination. 

Among the works executed by Miss Hosmer 
during the time she has been with Mr. Gibson, we 
may mention a fine bust of “‘ Medusa,” a small figure 
of * Puck,” seated on a toadstool, and in the act of 
throwing a stone; a life-sized statue of “‘ Znone,” 
when deserted by Paris; and “ Beatrice Cenci.” 
She is, we understand, engaged at present upon a 
monumental figure, to be erected in the Church of 
St. Andrea delle Fratte, to the memory of a young 
girl who died some months since in Rome. 

The story of Beatrice Cenci will be found, we 
believe, in Sismondi’s “ History of the Italian Re- 
publics ;” her history was most unhappy: condemned 
to an ignominious death, she yet entertained hopes 
of a pardon, “and when the priest went in to 
announce to her that she was to die in the morning, 
he found her peacefully and calmly asleep in her 
miserable cell:” it is thus that Miss Hosmer has 
represented the unfortunate prisoner, treating the 
subject, however, with the licence permitted to the 
art of sculpture as regards the drapery and acces- 
sories. The figure lies in a graceful and strictly 
natural attitude of repose ; the head rests on the right 
arm, the left falls easily over a raised block of stone, 
aud in the hand is a rosary, which the fingers, in a 
state of inaction, refuse to grasp. The left leg is half 
drawn up under the extended right, an arrangement 
which has enabled the sculptor to vary the lines of 
the drapery with much skill and agreeable effect, 
without disturbing the general harmony or destroying 
the least indication of the forms of this portion of 
the figure; this is to our eye the most sculpturesque 
and beautiful passage in the whole work. The face 
is not so pleasing as we think it might have been 
made, the sharpness of the nose and the rigid 
expression of the lips detract from its beauty ; still 
these peculiarities are not inconsistent with the cir- 
eumstances of the subject; or it is yet more probable 
that the artist who made the drawing in Rome has 
somewhat deviated from the original. 

The work has been executed for the public library 
of St. Louis; but previonsly to its being forwarded 
to America we may not improbably see it in our 
Royal Academy. 
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-cularly in reference to the particular description 


ON THE CRYSTALS OF SNOW, | 


| 


AS APPIIED TO THE PURPOSES OF DESIGN.* 





Ar the conclusion of our previous remarks on 
this subject we referred to mosaic-work as one of 
the revived decorative arts of a by i 





An attempt to adapt a revival o Byzantine 
glass mosaic to varions household elegancies 





fy. 10. 


We feel that we cannot sufficiently admire 
the structural detail of the greater number of 
these productions, and the rich effects of colour 
united in their composition. But here we may 
remark, that to render the ancient Byzantine 
mosaic an appropriate decorative agent, it is 
necessary that the artist do not copy implicit! 
from the works of the past, but that he see 
most to maintain between it and surround- 





ing influences, the same relation that formerly 





Fy. 18. 


is capable in this country, though more parti- 


executed by Mr. Stephens. 

In rejecting strong chromatic effects, how- 
ever, we would not be understood to sanc- 
tion neglect of the very material aid afforded 
by colour in giving life and purpose to mosaic ; 
but we would have it studied with a view 
to its creating as many varieties of pattern 

* Continued from page 76, 








has within the last few ars been attemped 
y Mr. George Stephens, of Pimlico, who, after 
considerable study of the mosaics of antiquity, 
eet = lee vesisty ‘of clahnonte aad 
beautifully-execu pene Se — stands, 
panelings, candelabra, &c. In t specimens 
that we have seen, his combinations have been 


based, many of them upon the hexagon and its 
varieties, and several upon the octagon, which 


existed between it and the people under whose 
hands it attained such distinguished pre-emi- 
nence. As we have already said, the art origi- 
nated beneath the skies of Italy and Greece, 
and with it the system of bright and glitter- 
ing colours which rendered it so perfect in 
itself, and jn its relation to all su i 

things; wanting in these bright influences o 
climate, we it in our own country no less 
beautiful in itself, but wanting in a due harmo- 


as can possibly result from the introduction of 
a limited range of colour upon a uniform series 
of designs. For instance, how many varieties 
of pattern the eye is able to trace from the 
simple repetition of a six-rayed star of uniform 
colour, upon a ground broken into triangles 
by the introduction of two other colours to 
complete the triple harmony. This is an 
unfailing charm in mosaic; however simple 
or however complex the construction of the 











is necessarily more removed from the simplicity - 


of the Byzantine school. In the opinion of Mr. 


Stephens, the figures of snow are hi 
tive of a still further extension of ey ne 


nown in mosaic, and he considers that they’ 


will materially aid in the construction of new 
figures; we beli that it is his intention 


shortly to attempt an ion of some of 
them to the pavpsens of bis Art 


q ccf 


ry 11. 


| nious relation to the tone of colour it is brought 


in contact with. To remedy this, to naturalise 
the art, in fact, the artist d be content to 
trust rather to harmony of design than to chro- 
matic effects; so that the eye, uncaught by a 
general sensation of brilli glitter, may 
repose upon the quiet harmony of the design ; 
and this remark we make as applying more or 
less to all mosaic, and entering us a matter of 








consideration into every application of which it 





Fig. 19. 
design, viewed from a distance, the eye is con- 
stantly discovering, without mental effort, fresh 


combinations which, arising out of natural and 
fixed laws, communicate pleasure to the be- 
holder. 

R.. ee tile-work and its imitations, 
t snow a i su 
tive; and it is remat Tle that a St the 
patterns preserved to us from antiquity, are 
exactly similar to the nuclei of some of the 
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snow crystals, as may be seen in parts of the 
encaustic pavement of the Byzantine Court. 
In this application, far more than in the con- 
vanlenal glass mosaic and its imitations, of 
which we have been speaking, we are compelled 
to seek effect in symmetry of design; neces- 
sarily excluded from imparting the idea of 
raised surfaces, such be- 
ing inconsistent with the 
intention of flooring, 
which is to present a 
level surface to the eye 
and feet, we are also con- 
fined to a very limited 
range of colour, in order 
not to interfere with the 
decorations of the walls 
and ceilings, and the man- 
ufacture of encaustic tiles 
being in itself limited to 
the employment of but 
few colours. Thus ex- 
cluded from the rich and 
subtle harmonies of co- 
lour, and the relievo of 
light and shade, our at- 
tention is principally di- 
rected to the design, 
which, in regard to this 
application, should com- 
bine simplicity with uni- 
formity of outline, and be 
casily referable toa purely 
geometric base. And here 
we may add, in regard to 
the figures of snow, that, 
whether in outline or in 
relievo, they are equally 
symmetrical. In the one 
case, they are simply 
enlarged copies of the 
general effect to the naked 
eye; in the other, they 
——_ to us structural 
details only visible by 
the application of a high- 
power lens, or as seen by 
the aid of a microscope. 

An equal range of application is likewise 
open to them in regard to floor-cloth, which 
involves attention to the conditions above 
mentioned, as applying to tile-work, but in a 
less degree, inasmuch as its more household 
and domestic applications allow a somewhat 
greater latitude in fancy and colour. As ap- 
plied to canvas, they will admit of various sup- 
plententary borderings and intricacies of pattern, 
conceived around them in the spirit of the 
original design, and serving as a means for the 
introduction of the colours most commonly em- 
ployed in this branch of manufacture. 


In regard to the figures of snow, we have | 
two distinct suggestive ideas in reference to | 





their application—the one, that of ingrafting 
them into different styles of ornament for their 
further extension into new forms; the other, 
that of their adoption to various decorative 
purposes now usurped by designs or patterns, 
which in part sanctioned by use, are greatly 
censurable on the grounds of fitness and taste. 
In the latter spirit we consider that they may 
be, most usefully applied to paper-hangings, 
although of late in this branch of design there 
has been a manifest improvement: not long 
ago, the “artist” who presided over this de- 
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an ment, and whose influence was felt more or 


ess in every home of ‘the kingdom, had no 


guide but his own ill-educated and distorted 
will; he threw things together without the 
least regard to harmony of colour, fitness of 


| 








wroportion, or form of any kind, and called the 





veterogeneous mass “a design.” Of late he 


has had better opportunities for the acquisition 
of knowledge, but what is of far more import- 
ance, he has had better informed critics; in 
some instances his task has preceded, in others 
it has followed, that of his customers; but 
assuredly we do not now often see upon our 
walls the monstrous perpetrations which dis- 
graced those of our childhood. If the paper- 
hanger will examine this collection of sugges- 
tions from nature—from nature as she exhibits 
only one phase of grace and beauty—we feel 
sure that he will be at once convinced that 
their adoption will be of immense value to him. 

There is one application yet to mention, that 
we have reserved to this place as involving 





somewhat lengthy consideration—that of their 
application to the manufacture of earthenware 
and porcelain; the ungainly and unmeaning 
spots that are so often put upon plates, and 
the distorted ornament which so frequently 
degrades cups, and saucers, and jugs for 
ordinary domestic use, we hope may, to a great 
extent be displaced by these snow crystals, 
which, varied to infinity, would cause the eye 
and mind to receive that refreshment which 
arises from the true and the beautiful; nor 
are we without hope that they may ultimately 


be received into the higher application to porce- 


lain. We all know that porcelain h 


as long en- 


joyed a monopoly of the most tasteful designs 


that Art could s 


t, whether of birds, 


flowers, medallions of figures, or arabesques ; 
but we are in hopes that they may suggest a 
few novelties of design to this the most favoured 











medium for the display 
of the natural and beau- 
tiful in Art; this ho 
of itself suggests the 
uestion,—how far has 
the beauty and symmetry 
of the o— figure 
been acknowledged and 
employed hitherto in their 
designs? To answer this 
question would involve 
an inquiry into the his- 
tory of design as applied 
to pottery, from its first 
crude attempts at the 
delineation of natural 
objects to the present 
time, when, both in Eng- 
land and abroad, it has 
attained to such great 
perfection. As a distinct 
inquiry, this would be 
scarcely less interesting 
than instructive, leading, 
as it would, the student 
in design to a correct 
knowledge of that which 
is beautiful and appro- 
priate, rather than con- 
ventional. The Ceramic 
Court of the Crystal Pa- 
lace, now open, as ar- 
ranged by Mr. Battam, 
late of the establishment 
of Messrs. Copeland and 
Co., offers a means of 
study never before so 
thrown open to the stu- 
dent in Ceramic design, 
and contains materials 
which will eventually 
form a complete history of pottery from the 
earliest up to the present time. 

For a brief period of Italian Art we are 
enabled to glance cursorily at this history of 
design by means of the Soulages Collection 
now open at Marlborough House ; this history 
of progress is brief and distinctly marked, and 
within the compass of our present limits to 
trace. The most crude attempts, dating from 
the conclusion of the fifteenth and the beginning 
of the sixteenth centuries, are easily distinguish- 
able by the rude outlines they exhibit of men 
and animals and flowers, in some cases strictly 
imitative, so far as the skill of the workman 
has permitted, in others, fanciful‘and grotesque. 





In some specimens belonging to this period of 
Art, are attempts at creative design in the geo- 
metric precision with which similar forms of 


leaves and interlaced patterns are represented, - 


chiefly described in shades of the same colour 
upon a uniform ground, and differing much in 
regard to the accuracy with which they are 
executed. Some of the subjects chosen are 
religious, including representations of our 
Saviour; some allegorical; and others, again, 
heraldic devices. The rude, but flowing, and 
sometimes evolved, designs of the interlaced 
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and outline patterns are chiefly borrowed from Of the Raphael ware, so well known and so | 
leaves and flowers, rather than based on prin- highly peieed by connoisseurs, little here need 
ciples of geometry ; the oe also, is bold | be said. Raphael, in his early youth, is supposed 
and prominent, in conformity with the spirit of | to have devoted some time to the painting of 
the design, and exhibits the primaries blue, red, | majolica, and hence its name at this period and 
and yellow, but slightly tempered by the milder | for some time beyond ; whether or no the easy 
and subsidiary tints, upon which, at a later grace and spirited style of these paintings, 
time, the painters of majolica knew so well how chiefly allegorical, though representing some- 
to rest their most soft and agreeable effects. | times passages from history, and the harmonious 








in the choice of subjects, which are chiefly 
drawn from natural objects, such as plants, 
reptiles, fishes, &c. Among the specimens 
known by the name of Palissy ware, are rustic 
baskets, designed on a strictly geometric base 
of divergent lines from the centre to the cir- 
cumference, partly in relievo, and very effective 
in style and composition. The chief merit of 
this artist consists in his fidelity to nature, and 
an original whimsicality of conception. Pass- 


which, restrained and modified, long exercised 
an influence on design, and is traceable even at 
the present day. 

A few years later, an entirely new class of 
designs was originated by Palissy, master 
potter to Francis I. This eminent ceramic 
artist, born in France, was the originator of 
the Palissy ware, scarcely less known than that 
of Raphael. His works are executed in relievo, 
and are distinguished from others of the period 








Fig. 22 


illustrates the perfection of that union which | the history of the past, is, that the geometric 
combines the imitation of the beautiful in | figure has rarely been employed as a principal 


agent in decoration. We are speaking still in 

metric figure. In the Sévres porcelain, | reference to the period we have been aenper=4 
in the same collection, the geometric figure | ing, and which is one calculated to = witl 
rises to higher importance, forming in the | effect the progress we have in view. Promi- 
beautiful “Versailles Service” a frame-work | nent among the earlier specimens, is the deline- 
for the jewels which enrich the exquisite | ation of — forms borrowed from nature, 
centre medallions. repeated with indifferent fidelity of execution, 

The impression we derive from retracing | and spread over the entire surface of the piece, 


nature with the less sensuous beauty of the | 














softness of the colouring, give intrinsic value to 
the most trifling specimens of the art, whether 
for ornament or domestic use ; and many rich 


- sae still remain to attest their value, and 
the 


exuberant taste and fancy of those painters 
who were content totrust their creations of fancy 
to so brittle a medium. To them the designers 
of the present day remain indebted for a certain 
freedom and unconventional display of Art, 





Fug. 21. 


|ing on from Palissy, we come, many years 
later, to specimens of china of a tasteful 
degree of ornament, that would do no dis- 
credit to the porcelain works of the present 
day ; here, in the central medallion, is a group 
of figures, Raphaelesque in their easy grace of 
outline, yet highly studied, and claiming the 
rank of a finished picture. 

The Berlin porcelain, of which a fine col- 
lection may be seen in the Ceramie Court, 








whilst in later times, when the mechanical 
processes improved and admitted of greater 
accuracy, we find it restricted to light and arti- 
ficially constructed borderings, so arranged as 
to lend additional beauty to the freedom of 
colour and design elsewhere displayed ; and we 

ther, also, that if in the works of high Art we 
find it nowhere unmixed with designs of a less 
formal character, there is scarce: 4 a work of 
high Art that is not indebted to the grave and 
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tioual arrangement of pattern founded | limits to a very great extent their employment 
on9 genuine hasuledge and elucidation of | in this department of Art. Still, we are led to 
its principles. hope that the figures of snow may prove sug- 
It has ever been greatly against the very | gestive of a new basis on which to construct 
general adoption of geometrically constructed designs, no less symmetrical than those which 
figures to the purposes of porcelain, that the | we have seen to proceed from other and better- 
unaided hand of the draughtsman is insuf-| known sources; whilst the rate of modern 





ficient to insure the requisite accuracy of out- | improvement in most branches of industry 
line a difficulty which even at the present day | leads us to hope that this difficulty before long | 


may become less formidable, and that improve- 


ments in printing will enable manufacturers 
to repeat with tolerable cheapness patterns 
which have been confined to the more costly 
articles of luxury. Of modern applications, one 
in particular occurs to us—it is that they may 
aid in the formation of a set of ice-plates for 
the dessert or supper-table: we can imagine 
the ground of the plates a clear light blue; in 





the centre may be the crystal, sclecting in pre- | described as surrounding the margin of a pond, 
ference from those forms which are most crys- | on its first congelation, when the needles, 
talline and arborescent ; among them, that most | becoming incrusted with crystalline deposit, | 

vceful of all, the water crystal, distinguishing | assume the appearance of frosted ferns. | 
it from the ground by shades of grey, which | There is yet another application that suggests 
should be so distributed as to impart to the | itself to us, although the beautiful designs on 
copy the frosted effect of the original. Around | porcelain, executed by Messrs. Copeland and 
the centre, and immediately beneath or upon the | Co., scarcely leave anything to be desired by 
raised margin of the plate, might be arranged | the most fastidious; we refer to the painting 
a circular bordering, similar to that we have | of tiles or slabs of porcelain, to be mounted in 





attempt at design. A simple form of a single | largely influenced by this power to resort to | 
colour is all that is sought for, and the puzzle | another means of teaching ; but it is obvious | 
is, how to obtain variety. Here is a book of | that there is no branch of manufacture which | 
atterns, no one of which has ever been used; | may not, to some extent, be benefited by it. 
eaf after leaf may be turned over, “and still | Let the reader give the subject a moment’s 
find something new ”—something that may be | thought, and he will be convinced of this; let 
a pon as it presents itself, something that will | him look down to his carpet, or up at his ceil- 
ne meet _— . ing, let him turn to the cover of the book he | 
ir references have been made to but a few | is perusing, notice any part of his lady’s dress, | 
of the Arts, which may be (which must be) | or of his own, where ornamentation is admis- 


frames of silver, or wood, for ornamental or 
domestic purposes, and for which, of late, there 
has been a large and increasing demand. The 
large engraving on page 126 is designed for 
this application from one of the snow crystals. 

To turn to yet another and far wider scope 
which may hence be given to the cotton printer; 
millions of “dresses” issue every year from 
Manchester ; for those which are designed to 
clothe “the masses,” there is usually little 





sible; let him, in short consider any object, 
anywhere, under any circumstances, and then 
examine the few examples we set before him on 
these pages, and he will at once perceive how 
much of harmony, of truth, of beauty, may be 
obtained by an intellectual study of these forms 
which are neither more nor less than nature’s 
teachings from a book hitherto unopened. 
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PICTURE SALES. 





In the month of February, 1856, the first portion 
of the pictures collected by Mr. Charles Birch, of 
Mitchley Abbey, Birmingham, was sold by Messrs. 
Foster and Son, Pall Mall; and in the same rooms, 
on the 27th of February last, another portion of the 
same collection was submitted to public sale: the 
catalogue contained a list of seventeen drawings and 
fifty-one paintings in oil. 


Of the drawings, ten were small works by Davin | 


Cox, exquisite little “bits,” that were certain to 
find, as they did, ready customers. Of the others 
we need only mention ‘Sunset at Sea,’ Copter 
Freupine, 21 gs. ; ‘ Rustic Devotion,’ now in the 
hands of the engraver, by W. Hunt, 31 gs.; ‘ Scene 
on the Nile,’ J. M. W. Turner, 68 gs. (Gambart) ; 
“Venice,” J. CaTrerMOLe, 71 gs.; ‘Spanish Pil- 
grims,’ J. Lewis, 40 gs. 

The following were the most important of the 
oil-pictures :—‘ The Crochet Worker,’ Erry, 30 gs.; 
‘Good morning, dear,’ Kniout, 35 gs. ; ‘ Girl with 





a Paroquet,’ a sketchy work by Mrs. CARPENTER, 
83 gs. ; ‘Dead Game—Hare and Pheasant,’ a study | 
of colour, Erry, 30 gs.; ‘ Fruit’ and ‘ Flowers,’ a | 
pair by T. Grénnanp, 61 gs.; ‘Wood Scene,’ an | 
excellent ——— of the artist, J. Srarx, sen., 
74 gs.; ‘The High Priest,’ Erry, 155 gs. (Lloyd) ; 
‘Dead Game,’ Erry, 29 gs.; ‘Y¥® Ladye Margaret’s 
Page,’ Macuise, 111 gs.; ‘ Bettwys Church,’ one 
of Davip Cox’s few oil-pictures, and one of his best, 
85 gs. (Lloyd),—a Welsh funeral is most effectively 
introduced into this composition ; ‘The Concert,’ by 
the French painter Ficnet, 41 gs. ; ‘ Mrs. Norton.as 
the Muse of Poetry,’ Macuise, 80 gs. (Gambart) ; 
‘Landscape in the Great Meadow at Bettwys,’ 
D. Cox, fresh and breezy, 39 gs.; ‘The Graces,’ a 
copy, by Dennina, of Raffaelle’s celebrated little 
picture, 38 gs.; ‘ Child in a Storm,’ GainsBoroveH, 
25 gs.; eleven copies, by Erry, of pictures by 
Titian, P. Veronese, Tintoretto, and Rubens, were 
knocked down to Mr. Wallis for 725 gs.; ‘ The 
Spirit of Justice,’ Mactise, 300 gs. (Holmes) ; 
‘The Fleur de Lys,’ Erry, 500 gs. (Holmes) ; 
‘Nimrod, the Mighty Hunter,’ J. R. Hersert, 
130 gs. (Holmes) ; ‘ The Golden Age,’ Erry, 600 gs. 
(Wallis),— this picture was bought in at the previous 
sale for 850/. 10s., so that its value seems to have 
diminished nearly one-third within the year; ‘The 
Opening of Waterloo Bridge,’ ConstaBLe, 580 gs. 
(Wallis): Constable used to say he painted for 
other generations rather than his own; and he was 
right, for this picture appears as fresh now as on 
the day when it left the easel. Not so, unfortu- 
nately, is F. Dansy’s ‘ Advent of Spring ;’ it seems 
to have lost colour even since the former sale, when 
it was knocked down to Mr. Holmes, as was gene- 
rally understood, for 278/.; it was purchased at 
the second sale by Mr. Gambart for 250 gs., a 
small deduction from the- former price. The last 
work to be noticed is Macuise’s fresco, ‘The Spirit 
of Chivalry,’ which sold for 110 gs. Taking the 
average prices realised by these pictures, they are 
certainly lower than we have been accustomed to 
record as given for works of similar character, and 
assuredly much less than was paid for Mr. Barlow’s 
pictures at Manchester the other day. 


_ So 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of ‘Tur Ant-JouRnat.” 


CHROMO-LITHOGRAPH DRAWINGS: A SUGGES- 
TION TO*THE COUNCIL OF THE ART-UNION. 


Srx,—It is with a due sense of the obligation which 
all who are really desirous of the advancement of 
Art in this country owe to the Art-Union Society, 
and with respect for their past exertions, that I 
now ask you to allow me, through your columns, to 
suggest to the Council their making use of the new 
chromo-lithographic drawings. I am fully aware 
that it needs great discretion on the part of those 
who, whilst they strive to advance a love of any 
science, endeavour at the same time to relieve 
talent, during the early si of its development, 
from the trammels with which it is surrounded by 
false opinions and timidity. But in advocating the 
cause of this beautiful invention, I cannot but feel 
that they would equally aid the cause of true Art, 
and do service to painters themselves, by dissemi- 








nating more widely a greater admiration of their 
works ; for all earnest lovers of Art must see with 
easure the advances which continue to be made 
_ perfectin wg“ peng — Slee late 
mpressions have been ve: uti uctions, 
ing that freedom md style which has always 
een so difficult of attainment in such copies of 
pictures, and a purity of colouring which is 
unexceptionable. 

The objects of the Art-Union have always and 
most properly been, the propagation of the love of 
Art—or rather of high Art and pure taste—as 
pony to the constant stream of second-rate, so- 
called Art, which private interest and the unaided 
efforts of uneducated persons are continually forcing 
upon us. To effect this the society offers a vast 
number of opportunities for the selection and pur- 
chase of first-class original works; and, so far as 
its own direct influence could be exerted, it has 
hitherto been liberal in the distribution of good 
engravings. All this is excellent; but to early 
- ye who have — on + a number 
0 engravings, a change, in the shape of some 
first-class chrowo-lithograph drawings, would cer- 
tainly be grateful ; whilst the drawings themselves 
have in them those merits which, without detract- 
ing from the dignity of the Art-Union’s object, would 
undoubtedly tend to advance that object, and add 
an honest popularity which no such society can 
afford to be without. 

The interest which I know to be felt by many 
subscribers on this subject must at once be my 
apology for offering this suggestion to the Couticil 
of the Art-Union, and asking you to lend it the 
influence of your Journal. ‘The present time seems 
particularly favourable for a consideration of the 

uestion, as shortly the usual Annual Meeting of 

e Soviety will be held, when facilities will exist 
for ascertaining the truth of my remarks, or an- 
nouncing any fresh arrangements. 

¥ Iam, a 
our very obedient servan 
0. H. 





THE LIFE OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 
S1r,—In the notice with which you have honoured 
my “ Life of Michael Angelo” in the last Art- 
Journal, you state that I have made no reference 
to the essay of Mr. J. E. Taylor, or his poetry: I 
am anxious to correct this mistake. In my second 
volume, page 136, honourable allusion to it will be 
found; and perhaps you will allow me, by means of 
your widely-spread Journal, to add that I highly 
appreciate the ability with whieh he has traced 
back the great artist's poetry to its primary and 
philosophic sources. 


Blaise Castle, near Bristol. 


[On referring to the page pointed out by Mr. Harford, 
we find Mr. Taylor's work alluded to in a short note, 
which had escaped our observation.—Ep. A.-J/.] 


J. 8. Harrorp. 


—e——_ 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 





_ tempt thus to direct along a right channel the taste 
- themselves more particularly to professional students, 


| Tue Soctery or Berrish Artists was opened to 
the public on the 28rd of March, but too late to be 


almost — treated in the present number of the Art-Journal. 


Tue a at Mancnesrer, — Our 
report ma iven in a sentence— the supply of all 
dusass and Minko ob ohfonin af dot hantect eanes 
sive.” The Exhibition will open early in May: His 
| Royal Highness the Prince Consort will preside on 
the occasion. 

Tae Mancnester Mecuanics’ Instirure.— 
ee 16th of March ; the 
results havi irely satisfactory, a sum of 
about £4000 being thus added to the fund. 

Tue Sueepsuanks’ Girt.—Arrangements are in 
progress for rendering this muniticent gift as largely 
useful as possible to the people to whom it has been 
presented. We postpone for awhile the notice we 
contemplate of this invaluable isition, The 

moved for by Lord Mo: have not yet 

n circulated ; it is ble, however, will 


give to the public little information that 
which now ient to justify the 
warmest ex i of We , no 


doubt, be ere long enabled to bring this treasure 
under detailed review. 

Tue Rovat Instirure or Brrrisn Arcwirects, 
at a Special General Meeting of its members at the 
beginning of last month, unanimously a re- 
solution—“ That it is humbly submitted for her 
Majesty’s gracious consideration, that the Royal 
Gold Medal for the year 1856 be awarded to Owen 
Jones, Fellow, author of the‘ Alhambra,’ the ‘ Gram- 
mar of Ornament,’ and other works.” This propo- 
sition is as honourable to the body from whom it 
emanates as it is to Mr. Owen Jones, whose books 
are certainly among the marvels of the age, and as 
valuable as they are beautiful. We shall rejoice to 
hear that the recommendation of the Institute has 
met with the approval of her Majesty: the gold 
medal could not be more worthily bestowed than 
upon this most laborious, learned, and skilful stu- 
dent of decorative art. 

Equestrian Stature or tHe LATE Lorp Har- 
pINGE.—We hope that every one—and, unhappily, 
there are many who are so blind or 80 ignorant as 
to entertain such an opinion—who thinks that Eng- 
land cannot produce a grand work of sculptured art, 
may have the o unity of viewing Mr. Foley’s 
colossal couanenbes of the late Lord Hardinge, 
prior to its departure for Calcutta, its final destina- 
tion: and if, after careful examination, they are 
not couverted from their error of judgment, why 
then there is no help for them, nor hope that any- 
thing will eradicate their credulity. To our minds 
it is the finest work of the kind we know, either 





Tue Rovan Acapemy Pictures will be received | 
(according to advertisement) on the 6th and 7th of 
the present month: the Exhibition will no doubt 
open, as heretofore, ou the first Monday of May. 

Tue hova AcapeMy.—The subject selected for | 
the gold medal competition of this year is “The | 
Good Samaritan :” it applies to both painting and | 


top bees Acapemy Lectures ON ARCHITEC- | 
TURE.—Two amongst the architectural members of | 
the Academic body have recently set an admirable | 
example to their brethren, by coming forward to 
address to the students of their own particular | 

artment of Art a series of a oe 
ealculated to uce a beneficial. influence. Mr. 
Syduey lend Mo @. 0. Goats have tustehesd | 
their already high reputation by these addresses, 
which, besides their intrinsic value, can scareely fail 
to lead to the delivery of many other similar lectures | 
bearing upon varions departments of Art, as well as 
such as would treat of the great art of architecture. 
Courses of lectures in Art, available to the public 
as well as to Art-students, would be of great value, 
and we are disposed to believe they would be duly 


here or elsewhere—bold, almost daring, in 

tion, and masterly in execution. Lord Hardinge is 
seated—aud the “ seat’ would be the admiration of 
the best horsemen in the kingdom—on his Arab 


| charger “ Meannee,” the animal he rode throughout 


the engagement. The general is bareheaded: over 
his uniform is thrown a short cloak, falling in light 
ul folds almost to the knees ; his attitude and 

ing are firm, resolute, dignified, yet easy ; there 

is repose, but not inacti J holding in check 
the energy of life. Of the horse we know not how 
to speak in terms = high: Job's magnifi- 
ceut description of the war- id : 
Mr. Foley certainly had it in his “mind's eye” 
when he modelled the animal, “ Meannee” 
was before him:—*“Hast thou given the horse 
strength? Hast thou clothed his neck with thunder? 
. . . « The glory of his nostrils is terrible. He 
weth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength : 
Ke ra sie tar mann ty AC... 
swalloweth the ground with fierceness an 3 
He saith the trumpets, Ha, ha; and he 
smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of the cap- 
tains, and the shouting.” From whatever point of 
view one examines this seulptured group, it presents 








Architecture, in particular, is a sub- 


ject upon which public attention at the present | 


time is concentrated with singular earnestness, and 
yet there is ample room for much public teaching 
upon this form and expression of Art. We have 
dts ent attractive lecturers, who might deal with 
this subject in a satisfactory mauner: it is to be 


something to admire, and causes us almost to envy 
the inhabitants of Caleutta the ion of so 
noble a work of Art. It has been cast in bronze 

| Messrs. Elkington & Co., of Birmingham, and 

| ere very long, be shi for India. There has 
| been some talk, we believe, in military circles, of 
| costing to Ree nee ate toe ma 
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duplicate of the Calcutta memorial: wherever located, | 
it would be honourable to the worth of Lord Har- 
ding, and lionourable to the country and the sculptor, 
who, by it, has placed his genius in the production 
of “heroic” Art side by side with that he has long 
since shown in the representation of the beautiful 
and the pathetic—cach of them on the loftiest pedes- 
tal of artistic fame. 

Exnisrtion or Pians 1n Westminster HaLt.— 
In answer to a question put by Lord R. Cecil, 
in the House of Commons, on the subject of the 
approaching competition for the new government 
offices’ and their approaches, in Westminster, 
statement was made by the Chief Commissioner of 
Works, which in all probability is intended to express 
his intention in the matter of the Wellington Monu- 
ment also,—and which demands a word of notice, 
inasmuch.as it had the air of making some pretension 
to a principle, while revolving itself into a very 
evident fallacy the moment it is examined. Sir 
Benjamin Hall announced, that “it was not his 
intention to nominate any of the judges until after 
the plans were sent in.” At first sight, an impres- 
sion seems to have been produced—and perhaps 
intepded—that the First Commissioner had hit upon 
an expedient for securing fair play in the matter of 
selection among the competitors,—inasmuch as he 
intended to take care that the parties commissioned 
to decide between them should not be known till he | 
had all the competing models ia his hands. Anybody | 
who will look twice at the proposition will, we think, 
fail to sve what is gained in the matter. Sir Ben- 
jamin Hall must, we suppose, name his judges some | 
time before judgment can be given; and, on the 
hypothesis that any undue influences are intended to 
be attempted on the part of individuals, they are 
just, as easily set in motion after the models are in | 
Westminster Hall as while they remained in the | 
studios of the several competing artists. We abide | 
by our opinion, that it would have been far more 
satisfactory to the artist body in general if they 
could have had some assurance before they began to 
work under this competition, that labours so special 
as theirs would undergo the testing of a competent 
and impartial tribunal. The answers of the First 
Commissioner to some farther questions proposed 
by the same noble querist were of a more satisfac- 
tory kind. “ With regard to the judges,” he said, 
“it was his intention to nominate some gentlemen 
whe were not connected with engineering or archi- 
tecture, and to associate them with others having a 
thorough knowledge of those professions. It would 
not be difficult, he thought, to select competent 
persons who were not at all connected with the 
competitors, and it was not his intention to nen 
any judges who were connected with the candidates.” 

Ginson’s “ Queen.”—Mr. Gibson’s group, for 
the new houses of Parliament, representing the 








ny Majesty of Eugland—and for which Par- 
iament voted a sum of £5000 some years ago, 
—has, after many delays, been completed on its 
site, and may now be seen by such of our readers | 
as choose to pay a visit to the House of Lords. 

It stands in what is called the Prince’s Cham- | 
ber, the ante-room to the house itself, with 
its back to the throne within; and so fronts 
the Queen, as she passes from her robing room 
to meet her faithful Lords and Commous in the 
Upper House. The site assigned to the work is 
expressly architectonic,—and the work itself, in 
character and arrangement, is eminently architec- 
tonic, to fit it. In this point of view the perform- 
ance is an imposing one. It has much of the 
simplicity and repose which are suitable to history. 
The work possesses great advantages of site and 
of accessory,—and these advantages have been 
used with a sobriety and dignity which are felt to 
be proper to the theme. Occupying the terminal 
centre of the fine room mentioned, the group is 
thrown into strong relief, and gets at the same time 
an effect of colour to eurich its white forms, by 
means of a background of gold. In this regal 
atmosphere, as it were, three separate female forms 
convey at once the abstract idea and the individual | 
personal presentment of the royalty of Britain. 
Seated in her coronation chair, on a tall pedestal 
(whose facets have allegorical representations, in 
low relief, of the forces—commerce, science, &¢.— 
which lay the foundations of her empire), her 
Majesty the Queen holds in her hands a sceptre 





above the floor on either side of her, so as to make 
the arrangement strikingly pyramidal, stand the | 
figures of Justice and Mercy, as joint supporters of 
her throne. It must not be denied that, to obtain 
the fine general effect, some minor graces have been 
sacrificed, and the several figures, that of the Queen 
herself in particular, are not such as we could offer 
for examples of the best that our sculptors can do 
in this kind. The figure most to our taste of ti. 
three, is that of Justice,—which has a severe and 
stately beauty, highly characteristic of the theme. 
In a word, if we were to regard this work only in a 
sculpture point of view, we should say that it is not 
such an one as could either make or extend a repu- 
tation like that of Mr. Gibson ;—but looked at 
architecturally, as suited to its place and purpose, 
it is, as we have said, a fine performance, and forms 
a striking and important Art-addition to the new 
Palace of Westminster. 

Tue Lirerany Funp.—The management of this 
valuable institution has been during the last two or 
three years subjected to various embarrassing “‘cri- 
ticisms;”” two parties having adopted very opposite 
views ; both, we cannot doubt, being influenced by 
an earnest desire to enhance its means of utility. 
At the head of the one are all the officers of the 
Fund ; while the other is led by Mr. Charles Dickens, 
Mr. John Forster, and Messrs. Dilke, senior and 
junior. We imagine, however—and we certainly 
hope—the painful and useless discussion has been 
brought to a close: for the questions at issue were 
determined during the past month—a series of reso- 
lutions, moved by Mr. Dilke, sen., and seconded by 
Mr. Mark Lemon, having been rejected by a majority 
of sixty-nine to eleven. We only allude to the 
discussion because the principal ground taken by 
the opposition is that inasmuch as the “ Artists’ 
General Benevolent Fund” is conducted at about a 
third of the cost of the management of “The Literary 
Fund,” the machinery of the latter. ought to be 
made as inexpensive as the former. Without enter- 
ing into explanations as to the essential differences 
between the one and the other, we are bound to say 
that the “ Artists’ General Benevolent Fund” is 
inanaged with far too much thought to economy : 
and we believe it is fully admitted by the benevolent 
gentlemen who superintend its concerns, that a 
somewhat more liberal expenditure would add very 
considerably to its income. 

Tue Lorps or tHe Treasury have appointed 
Mr. Thomas Carlyle, the well-known author, one 
of the commissioners of the projected National 
Portrait Gallery, in the room of the late Earl of 
Ellesmere. Apartments in the house, No. 29, 
Great George Street, Westminster, have been tem- 
porarily placed at the service of the Commission, 
where business will for the present be transacted, 
and the portraits which may be acquired will be 
located. Mr. W. H. Carpenter undertakes the duty 
of Secretary pro tem. ; but it is understood that the 
office has been conferred on Mr. George Scharff, 
who is at present employed, and will no doubt be 
employed for a year to come, by the Committee of 
the Art-Treasures Exhibition at Manchester. Mr. 
Scharff is undoubtedly a gentleman of much ability, 
but his fitness for this appointment may be fairly 
questioned. We believe he has devoted no part of 
his time or attention to British biographies or 
British portraiture: and, moreover, it is said that 
Government (by whom, and not by the Trustees, the 
appointment has been made), with its usual regard 
to “economy” in all that appertains to Art, have 
allotted so poor a salary to the office as to exclude 
all idea that Mr. Scharff will give much labour to 
its duties, 

Scorrisn AssociaTion.—The first list of pictures 
selected by the Council of the “ Association for the 
Promotion of the Fine Arts in Scotland”’ has reached 
us; the list contains the titles of seventy-six works, 
chosen from the Exhibition of the Royal Scottish 
Academy ; these will be distributed among the sub- 
scribers of the current year. The prices vary from 
£3 to £200, that being the highest sum paid for a 
single picture—Mr. H. Macculloch’s “ Summer Day 
in Skye;” Mr. E. Nicol’s “Irish Pilgrims” has 
been bought for £180; Mr. Bough’s ‘Port of 
London” for £126; Mr. J. Archer's “ Shadow on 
the Path” for £2105; and Mr. H. Paton’s “‘ Nameless 
Rill” for £2100; the remainder have lower figures 
marked against them. By the way, we see that 





the late commander-in-chief; and it onght to be a | and a laurel crown; aud on levels scarcely raised | Jifteen drawings—of single figures, we presume, by 


their titles—by Mr. E. Nicol, have been purchased 
at £5 each. Surely this, to say the lcast of it, is 
giving undue preference to one artist, who, whatever 
his talent, ought not to have monopolised the suf- 
frages of the Council. Such exclusive patronage 
will, we think, scarcely satisfy the subscribers, and 
certainly is not calculated to promote the Fine Arts 
in Scotland, 

Tur Lonpon Stereoscopic Company continue 
their bountiful issues of pictures of all conceivable 
subjects ; the most valuable and interesting of which, 
however, are certainly those which contain “ por- 
traitures”’ of places rendered memorable by history 
or events, or remarkable for scenic beauty. The 
latess series is that of Windsor; it was impossible 
to obtain a theme more desirable, or one that 
advances a Jarger claim upon the English people. 
It is treated in a variety of ways; all the most 
attractive points have been taken; and with so 
much accuracy and startling effect, as to bring the 
venerable structure absolutely before the eye. The 
Company are, we understand, about to introduce 
several novelties in their most agreeable and instruc- 
tive art; and we shall no doubt be ere long called 
upon to treat the subject again at some length. 

Tue Peace ConFERENCE.—The chronicles of 
our time are as frequently written with the peucil of 
the artist, as with the pen of the scribe, and often- 
times more effectively. Coronations, marriages, 
christenings, royal visits, “‘ tales of flood and field,” 
the operations of war, and discussions concerning 
peace, banquetings of the high aud mighty, and 
incidents of geueral domestic interest, are constantly 
rising up before our eyes in the dramatic language 
of the painter’s art. Future students of history 
will find in these a record of events to which the 
political bias of the painter has given no partial 
colouring ; unlike the historical writer, generally, he 
is independent of creed and party. A large picture of 
the Peace Confereuce, painted by E. Dubufe,C.L.H., 
and the property of the Emperor of the French, was 
exhibited at Messrs. Leggatt’s and Co., during the 
past month. The subject is one of that unpicturesque 
class which demands more skil! to render it agreeable 
than do events of stirring action and history,—and 
M. Dubufe has certainly disposed of the fifteen 
plenipotentiaries, ordinary os extraordinary, who 
form the high contracting parties, in as pictorial a 
manner as the circumstances admit of. The figures 
are all life-size, and are vigorously painted; that of 
the Turkish ambassador is fine, and the heads of 
the others very like life. M. Blanchard, of Paris, 
is engaged in engraving this work. Messrs. Leggatt 
had also “on view” an admirable three-quarier- 
length portrait of Mademoiselle Rosa Bonheur, by 
M. Dubufe ; it is the property of Mr. Gurney, and 
is to be engraved by Mr. S. Cousins. The lady 
stands with her right hand, in which is a pencil, on 
the neck of a heifer, painted by herself. The bright 
eyes and intelligent face of this extraordinary female 
artist have been most happily rendered on the 
canvas by M. Dubufe: the , = ee and colouring 
of the entire figure are excellent; but the hand 
spoken of seemed to us the perfection of painting. 

NELson’s MoNUMENTS.— Sir Benjamin Hall stated 
a short time since, in the House of Commons, in reply 
to a question put by Mr. Warren, that asum of £4000 
was required to complete the column in Trafalgar 
Square, but that Government did not consider it ad- 
visable to put in a claim for the sum during the present 
year. We have also heard that the small amount 
necessary to repair the Nelson column at Yarmouth 
cannot be scraped together. Well may our contem- 
porary, the Bus/der, cry out, “ Poor Nelson! his glory 
seems to be departed.” What stains aresuch facts 
as these upon the British nation! ‘ Poor Nelson,” 
indeed! poorer people, we say : poor in spirit, poor 
in purse—“ all too poor to do him reverence.” 

Tur Cox.iectors’ Civup.— A new society of 
amateurs of vertu has just been formed under this 
title ; consisting solely of such gentlemen as collect, 
for their own tastes, objects of antiquity, and are not 
dealers therein. The society will have stated meet- 
ings, at which will be exhibited the articles of Art 
and antiquity gathered by the members. Baron 
Marochetti gave the use of his studio for the pre- 
liminary meeting, at which a large nical 
gathered ; and Sir A. Fountaine’s antique majolica 
formed an important point of attraction. As col- 
lecting is decidedly on the increase in England, such 
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meetings will be of much interest for the exhibition 
of objects and comparing of notes a collectors, 
as well as for the opportunity affo of seeing 
much generally hidden from public gaze, no country 
having such rich private collections as England, maiiy 
of which are comparatively unknown, 

Tue Krucer Coiection, at the National Gal- 
lery, has been “weeded,” and thirty-seven pictures 
have been sold by Messrs. Christie and Manson for 
the sum of £249 8s., ten pictures having been pre- 
viously selected by the governors and guardians of 
the National Gallery of Ireland. Seventeen pictures 
have been retained, for which the country has paid 
about £2500. The weeds have thus been in number 
somewhat less than half that of the flowers; while 
the seventeen have cost about six times that which 
the thirty-seven brought. This is, however, by no 
means to be assumed as an evil; in every collection 
there will be a mingling of bad with good, and it is 
wise to remove the one while preserving the other. 

REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE EDUCATIONAL 
Museum at SoutH KENnsineTON have just been 
issued by the Department of Science and Art. The 
Museum will be open free to the public on Mondays, 
‘Tuesdays, and Saturdays; and on Wednesdays, 
Tharsdays, and Fridays, to students and the public 
generally on payment of 6d. each, or a subscription 
of 10s. a year, or 5s. a quarter, payable in advance. 

EXHIBITION OF ART-MANUFACTURE AT Bir- 
MINGHAM.—It is in contemplation to have an 
Exhibition of Art-industry at Birmingham; but 
there is at present some uncertainty as to whether 
it will take place this year or during the year 1858. 
Probably a postponement will be determined, inas- 
much as public attention will be absorbed in 1857 
by the display at Manchester, although modern 
industrial art is not to be represented there. Bir- 
mingham has been making admirable progress of 
late, and if the Exhibition be delayed, and time for 
preparation be thus given, the result canuot fail to 
be highly honourable and largely beneficial to the 
great capital of our staple trade. 

Tue Paincess’s THEaTkE.—Although it is pro- 
bable we shall bring under detailed review the 
revival of ‘Richard the Second” at this theatre, 
we cannot allow the event to pass even for a month 
without some comment. It is beyond question the 
most perfect work that has ever been represented 
on the stage, and is well described in the Zimes 
newspaper as “ more like the production of a society 
of autiquarians than the result of a single manager’s 
energy and genius.” But, in truth, the aid of such 
a society has actually been made available ; for Mr. 
Kean has obtained the valuable and cordial assist- 
ance of Mr. Shaw, Mr. Salvin, Mr. George Godwin, 
Mr. Fairholt, and others ; and the artist, Mr. Grieve, 
has worked so earnestly and ably with them, as to 
render every portion of the scenery, and its acces- 
sories, as exquisite in character and as authentic in 
facts, as if they had all been employed in illustrating 
a volume that should gratify and satisfy alike the 
Art-connoisseur, the antiquary, and the historian. 
In noticing the mise en an of this play, however, 
we may not pass over the acting; although cer- 
tainly, the gorgeous decorations, the admirable 
costumes, and the several aids to it as “‘a spectacle,” 
put, in a degree, aside the merits of the actor. 
There will be, however, but one opinion on this 
head; Mr. Charles Kean will be taught to consider 
the part of Richard as his best character: it was 
conceived and sustained throughout with admirable 
judgment and discrimination, and may, indeed, be 
described as by far the most perfect performance we 
have witnessed on the modern stage. It is impossible 
to overrate the public debt that is due to Mr. Kean 
for rendering his theatre not only a means of rational 
amusement, but a source of useful instruction. 

A Drioramic View of the most celebrated 

laces in the northern part of Russia is to be seen 
in the building in Leicester Square, known as the 
Great Globe. The pictures, which are skilfully and 
brilliantly painted by Mr. Marshall, include cities, 
palaces, fortresses, rivers, &c.; the incidents of the 
late war, and the coronation of the emperor. 

Mr. Peasopy, the opulent American merchant 
resident in London, recently presented to the city of 
Baltimore a sum of 300, dollars, for the esta- 
blishment of an institution which is to include a free 
library, a musical academy, and a picture-gallery. 
The gift is hereafter to be increased to half-a-million 
of dollars. Such munificence as this—so rare but 





80 honourable—carries with it its own reward. Men 
like Mr. Peabody deserve all the wealth they 

uire: in their hands it becomes a wide-spread 
and fertilising stream of blessedness. 

Eauty Epirions or Prars sy SHAKsrERe 
AND Ben Jonson.—Some of the French journals 
state that several Shaksperian and other dis- 
coveries have been lately made in Switzerland. 
The editions of “Romeo and Juliet,” 4to, 1609 ; 
“Hamlet,” 4to, 1611; “ King John,” 4to, 1591; 
“Volpone,” by Ben Jonson, 4to, 1607; and other 
scarce plays and works of early English history. 

Tue Memorta, Cuurcu at ConstaNntinopLe. 
—The judges appointed to select the best designs, 
and to award the prizes in the competition for this 
most interesting edifice, have reported to the com- 
mittee, upon the forty-six designs submitted to them, 
that they have awarded the prizes as follows :— 
Ist, to Mr. W. B ; 2nd, to Mr. G. E. Street ; 
and 3rd, Mr. G. 8. v An additional prize is 
recommended for Mr. W. Slater, and honourable 
mention is made of Messrs. C. Gray, R. P. Pullan, 
G. Truefitt, Weightman, Hadfield, and Goldie; A. 
Bell, F. Franke, of Meiningen, Howell and Budd, 
Prichard and Goldie, Hence it appears that the 
same gentlemen who obtained the first and secoud 
prizes at the Lille Cathedral competition, again 
vceupy similar honourable positions. The prize 
designs were exhibited for a single day at the Archi- 
tectural Exhibition, and subsequently, for a short 
time, at the apartments of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, where a lecture upon them 
was delivered by Professor Willis, All the designs 
are now about to be exhibited publicly in King’s 
College, and when we shall have been enabled to 
compare the prize designs with those which have 
failed to attain to that distinction, we hope to give 
some particulars respecting both the prize designs 
themselves and certain others of the group. Mean- 
while we invite public attention to these designs, 
as possessing peculiar elaims upon general regard ; 
and we congratulate the prizemen, and also the 
architectural profession, on the high terms of appro- 
bation which have been used in their report by 
the Bishop of Durham, Sir C. Anderson, the Dean 
of Ely, Professor Willis, and Mr. Beresford Hope. 
There is one circumstance connected with the 
report upon Mr. Burges’s design, which demands a 
word of present notice—it is that this design, as 
originally prepared and submitted to the judges, 
contained such fittings as are only suitable for the 
altar of a Roman Catholic church. This grave 
error has been properly noticed by the judges. When 
will those of our architects who now show them- 
selves best competent to deal with Gothic archi- 
tecture, understand that the grand principle of their 
complete success consists in their py in the 
true Gothic spirit churches which shall also in every 
respect be in harmony with the true spirit of the 
Church of England? We desire also especially to 
remark upon the importance, or rather the necessity, 
that the proposed Memorial Church, in order to its 
being in reality what it will profess to be, and what 
it will be expected to be, should be essentially true 
to the type and the traditions of the Ecclesiastical 
Gothic of England. 

Suaksrere Portratr.—The somewhat celebrated 
picture, purporting to be a portrait of Shakspere, 
painted by Burbage, the actor, on the back of a pair 
of bellows, and hence termed “the Bellows Por- 
trait,” is again in England for sale, It was pur- 
chased by the great French tragedian, Talma, who 
was stated to have encircled it with diamonds. It 
appears that he only bestowed upon it a case padded 
with green silk. The portrait is painted on 
canvas, which is affixed to the wood, and an oat. 
tion carved on the edge of the bellows around it. It 
is curious as showing what was unblushingly done in 
the way of deception some years ago. The whole 
history has been plainly told in the pages of Wivell. 

Avstratia.—An Art-exhibition, consisting of 
works of painting, sculpture, photography, &c., has 
receutly been opened in Melbourne, aud premiums 
were awarded for the best specimens exhibited. 
At Victoria an “ Institute of Architects” has been 
already established ; and thus, with the increasing 
prosperity of the colonists, comes increasing desire 
to encourage and those objects of taste and 
elegance which are the surest marks of progressive 
civilisation, re‘inement, and intelligence. 











REVIEWS. 


eA tial College, Cambria 0 able 
A., ty mbridge, Pu 
by Lonoman & Co., London. 
Every man who propounds new doctrines or 
and attempts to establish them by the destruction 
what is valued, if not for its worth, yet for its anti- 
quity, must enter the arena of contest fully pre- 
: for the vigorous opposition of adversaries, 
here is scarcely anything more ungenial to the 
natural mind than an attempt to reason it out of its 
belief; such an attempt seems an insult to the 
understanding, while, if it succeeds, it casts down 
the object of our love or our idolatry, woundin 
our vanity, and dissi Bay atom of self- 
sufficiency, It is ble that when Mr, Ruskin 
entered the lists of Art-criticism, to prove that for 
nearly four centuries the world had seen only a 
single great and true painter, he may havo expected 
to encounter great hostility ; but whether he did or 
no, he has certainly found it, and as certainly owes 
much of the opposition with which he has been met 
to the manner, rather than the matter, of his attack, 
It was assuredly quite unn that, in order to 
set up his “ golden image,” he should knock down 
the golden images of others, ruthlessly, discour- 
teously, yea, savagely. It is this, ‘the head and 
front of hi offending,” that ised up, and will 
continue to raise up, so large and powerful a host of 
adversaries, not for the purpose only of proving Mr. 
Ruskin and Turner are not right, but to show that 
the former is an advocate whose arguments are not 
always to be trusted, inasmuch as they frequentl 
contradict each other. We have sometimes felt 
surprised that so deep a thinker and so subtle a 
logician as Mr. Ruskin generally appears to be in his 
writings, should have overlooked his errors of this 
character, and also have arrived at different conclu- 
sions from the sume premises adduced at different 
passages in his various books. The apology we offer 
on his behalf for these mistakes of judgment, and 
for his many strange deductions, is that the writer's 
imaginative powers and enthusiasin have led him 
astray, made him oblivious of em assertions, 
have often rendered him paradoxical, and sealed up 
his more sober senses, 

Under the title of ‘* Pre-Raffaellitism, or a Popular 
Inquiry into some newly-asserted Principles con- 
nected with the Philosophy, Poetry, Religion, and 
Revolution of Art,” Mr. Young makes a vigorous 
and well-directed attack on the new school of paint- 
ing in its most objectionable practice, and on its 
strong supporter, Mr, Ruskin. As to its practice, let 
any one go into the rooms of the British Institution 
now open, and notice pictures hanging there by 
candidates for ‘‘ Pre-Raffaellite honours,”’ and then 
let him consider what English Art (!) is striving 
after: the “offence is rank.’ Several chapters at 
the commencement of the volume are, however, 
devoted to show the inconsistency with itself of 
much that the “ Modern Graduate” has written, 
and the dubious truths—if such a term may be 
allowed—of more; and we think that Mr, Ruskin 
himself will be surprised at Mr, Young's analytical 
extracts. In the other chapters, treating of the 
poetry, religion, and revolution of Art, he handles 
the respective subjects in an honest, hearty, fearless 
manner, with a felicity of a and eloquence 
of expression scarcely inferior to the champion whom 
he assails, His book will, it cannot be doubted, 
find very many readers ; and of these, it is even less 
problematical, he will carry with him the suffra 
of the far larger portion; for, to quote one of his 
observations in the vindication of his course of 
inquiry, he says that Mr. Ruskin, “ by pushing 
beyond all wholesome or legitimate limits the 
demands of science, and by converting artistic 
criticism into a moral impeachment, he has not 
only disturbed our enjoyment of ancient Art, but 
wounded our sense of justice, and compelled, I 
might say, a fight for decent standing-room in the 
commonwealth of the liberal Arts.” To this we 
will add another, as the expression of our own 
opinion and feelings :—* Cut out of his writings all 
I understand by Pre-Raffellitism, and few would 
go beyond myself in the admiration of the re- 
mainder,” 





Travers In Bouemia, wit A WALK THROVOIT 
Tue Hiontanvs or Saxony. By An O.p 
Travetten. 2 Vols. Published by T. CU, 
Newsy, London. 

Few countries of central Europe are so rarely 
visited by English travellers as Bohemia; and yet 
it is not difficult of access, and, moreover, lies con- 
tiguous to the kingdom of a Se capital, 
Dresden, is a t point of attraction to continental 
tourists who do not object to journey a considera- 
ble distance from home, One of the causes which, 
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perhaps, deters travellers—we mean, of course, 
class especiaily who must go somewhere for a month 
or two in the year, and who travel without any 
particular object, except to see something and be 
amused—from directing their steps thitherward, is 
the general absence of what ordinary *‘ sight-seers 
usually look for—picture-galleries, places of great 
and well-known historical interest, numerous and 
gay company. Another cause is the comparatively 
fidifferent accommod.tion offered in the hostels of 
the country; for we English have a decided feeling 
in favour of comfortable lodgment and a delicate 
table, which essentials the Bohemians have not, as 
yet, found it expedient to provide for our necessi- 
ties, unless it be in three or four of the principal 
towne—as Prague, Carlsbad, and Toéplitz. Yet, in 
spite of these drawbacks to mental and personal 
enjoyment in those who so consider them, Bohemia 
is a country that is quite worth a visit: its scenery 
is beautiful, often magnificent; the climate healthy, 
the people, generally, are refined and intelligent, 
while there is enough for the eye to rest upon in 
the shape of ruined castles, monasteries, palaces, and 
other public buildings, and in the quaint archi- 
tecture of private dwellings, to wake up tales of old 
romance, and to delight the lover of the picturesque. 

The nom de plume adopted by the author of the 
“Travels in Bohemia” is that which has yen 
at the head of a series of papers published in the Art- 
Journal for the last two yeors and longer ; both pro- 
ductions are, in fact, from the same pen ; many of our 
readers, we are assured, when they know this will 
not-require our good word on behalf of the ‘ Tra- 
vels’’ to recommend them. But without any refer- 
ence to such a coincidence, these volumes will be 
appretiated for their own merits. A pleasant, enter- 
taining, and instructive writer is their author, a 
ludy,—we may 8o far reveal the secrets of our prison- 
house to tell the reader,—now leading us through 
galleries of Art, (but this before she enters the 
territories of Bohemia), now relating old legends 
attached to some dilapidated baronial residence or 
ecclesiastical edifice—for the spirits of romance and 
of superstition still brood over the land; at one 
place carrying us back to the ancient chroniclers of 
the country, and at another introducing us to the vari- 
ous phases of modern life; here inviting her readers 
to accompany the “ Traveller” through some lofty 
mountain-pass; and there to wander with her 
through rich grassy meads, where young maidens 
do the work of our robust husbandmen. The style 
in which these volum:s are written, and their varied 
and interesting contents, can scarcely fail to give 
them popularity. The “ Old Traveller” is neither 
too prosy nor too loquacious; she is cheerful, intel- 
ligent, and observant—qualities one is always 
pleased to meet with in a writer of such works as 
this. 





Tus Anan's Rive to Carmo: a LecEnp or THE 
Desert. 7 E. T. Wurre Metvitce. Ilus- 
trated and Illuminated by Mas. Wore Mur- 
/RaY. Published by Seton & Mackenzie, 
Edinburgh. 

This very beautiful volume is, we believe, the joint 

roduction of a brother and sister. The name of 
r. White Melville is well known ; he is the author 
of several exceilent works of fiction, and takes high 
rank as aman of letters. ‘The ballad is founded ona 
Moorish legend, and is of that character with which 
we have been made familiar by many writers—the 
latest being Mr. Lockart. It is interesting in story, 
and composed with a happy mingling of the heroic 
and the pathetic. It is illustrated on every page 
by lithographic drawings, printed in colours—and 
very carefully printed—at the press of Messrs. 

Schgnek and MacFarlane, of Edinburgh. The ac- 

— lady who has undertaken this task as 

“a labour of love,’’ draws with feeling, force, and 

expression. The vignettes which head the pages 

are exceedingly graceful, some of them far above 
the usual order of book illustrations; they are 
rightly executed without tints, colours being ap- 

- only to illuminated letters and page-borders. 

ere a large amount of ingenuity and fancy have 
been exercised ; they are of no classic or “* autho- 
rised”’ class, but the themes are generally derived 
from the “hot south,” in which the scene of the 
ballad is laid—leaves, fruit, flowers, and birds being 
tastefully interspersed with arabesque enrichments, 

The book is dedicated to her Roval Highness the 

Duchess of Gloucester, and a more graceful publica- 

tion, or one more entirely satisfactory, has rarely 

emanated from the fair hand of an amateur. 


Cu ROMOLITHOGRAPHS. 


—— Printed by Vincent 


Published by T. Boys, London. 


Mr. Bove has just published two pairs of chromo- 
lithographic prints, from drawinze by J. Ritchie, an 
artist who has a good reputation as a landscape 








that | painter in his native country, Scotland. One pair, 


of very dimensions, represent respectively 
“ The Enjoyments of Peace,”’ and “‘ The Miseries of 
War;”’ the former a composition in which the artist 
seems to have had Rubens before him for the land- 
scape, and Teniers for the figures, but the combina- 
tion does not come well together ; the picture is frag- 
mentarys broken up into parts, over which the eye 
travels from one to another without finding repose : 
there are all sorts of ps, oecupied in all sorts of 
amusements on the village n. The companion- 
print shows a village fired by some unseen enemy, 
and the inhabitants fleeing from the scene of devas- 
tation; but not a soldier makes his appearance 
before the spectator. ‘These prints are singular 
rather than agreeable, and must be accepted more 
as examples of the art of clever and powerful colour- 
printing, than for any excellent pictorial qualities 
they show. The other pair, entitled respectivel 
the “Cricketers,” and a “ Pienic,’”’ are muce 
smaller, and are certainly better as compositions ; 
still there is a peculiarity in Mr. Ritchie’s style 
which, it must be confessed, we cannot admire; if 
he looks at nature and assumes to copy her, he 
undoubtedly selects the most unpicturesque and 
ungraceful of her forms, and the most * unnatural’’ 
of her effects. We would suggest to him a close 
study of the laws of harmony in composition and in 
colour. 


Tus ANNALS or ENGLAND: AN EPiTomME oF 
Encusn History, FROM CONTEMPORARY 
Wuirers, THe Rotts oF PARLIAMENT, AND 
oTuer Pustic Recorps. 3 Vols. Published 
by J. H. & James Parker, Oxford & London. 


As the title of this work indicates, it is little else 
than a record of events arranged in the chronolo- 
gical order in which they oecurred ; but this, in our 
opinion, is just what a history designed for young 
people ought to be; it will be quite time enough for 
them to read works caleulated to render them par- 
tisans, when they have become thoroughly acquainted 
with facts, and have arrived at years when reason 
and judgment may be brought to bear upon — 
The early history of Britain has been so slightly 
glanced at by most writers, that, with the excep- 
tion of accounts of some of the principal narratives, 
we are almost left in the dark respecting it; this 
deficiency is well supplied in these ‘ Annals,” the 
best and most recent authorities having been con- 
sulted for information. Throughout the whole of 
the work, which, however, comes down only to the 
end of the Stuart dynasty, brief biographies are 
given of the chief personages that figure in its 
pages, and numerous illustrations from coins, seals, 
monuments, &c., are introduced, and are valuable 
as offering a series of portraits, heraldic arms, and 
devices. At the end of the volume are an appen- 
dix, notes, and an index, which will be found most 
useful as references. ‘The novel arrangement of 
this History, and the concise and careful manner in 
which it is compiled, are strong recommendations 
in its favour, ont entitle it to a large claim on the 
public notice. 


A CycLoppiA oF THE Puysicat Scrences. By 
J. P. Nicnot, LL.D. Published by Grirrin, 
Glasgow and London. 


The numerous applications made of the discoveries 
in physical science, render it more than ever neces- 
sary that we should be enabled easily to obtain some 
reliable information on that important department 
of human knowledge. Electricity has been engaged 
to multiply equally the useful and the beautiful by 
the electrotype process. In the electric telegrap 

we have one of the most remarkable triumphs of 
mind over matter which high intelligence has yet 
achieved. The sunbeam has become our artist, and 
truthfully and beautifully the shadows of external 
nature ure fixed upon the tablet of the photographer. 
It is not merely electricity and light which have 
been subjected to man’s control, but the study of 
the laws regulating the force of heat has led to 
numerous useful inventions relating directly to this 
foree. Our space will not admit of our stating 
even the branches of physical science which have 
been made subservient to our wants or our luxuries ; 
suffice it to say that the present can boast of 
having applied a large number of the truths which 
were developed by the industry of former ages ; con- 
sequently there never was a time when a cyclopedia 
of the sciences was more required than at present. 
It is not many men who can afford the time, or 
who have the inclination, to wade through the few 
standard works on physical science in our language, 
and a still smaller number who can seek out the 
truths which are scattered through the memoirs of 
our learned societies. Professor Nichol has per- 
formed a laborious work, but it is an eminently 
useful one. Such a book as a cyclopwdia of physics 
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is only valuable according to its reliability, and had 
the work fallen into less able han the result 
would not have been so satisfactory, The position 
of Professor Nichol in the world of science, and his 
world-wide reputation as a writer on astronomy, 
are sufficient guarantees of the sterling character of 
this work. In the heavy task Professor Nichol has 
been assisted by men of the highest class. The 
Rev. Dr. Robinson of Armagh, Sir William Rowan 
Hamilton, Professors William Thomson.and Ran- 
kine, may be named amongst others as having 
supplied valuable articles upon astronomy, mathe- 
matics, electricity, and heat. The printing of the 
volume and its illustrations deserve commenda- 
tion ; and, as a whole, we know of no book which 
so completely — a want long felt—a standard 
general work on the physical sciences, 


Locat NoMENcLATURE: A LECTURE ON THE 
Names OF PLACES, CHIEFLY IN THE WEST oF 
EnoGianp. By Grorce P. R. Putman, Pub- 
lished by Lonaman & Co., London. 


Proper names of persons or places have now nearly 
lost all significance among us; we can. receive no 
precise idea of a person from the surname he bears, 
or of the place in which he may reside, from the 
name given to it; but it was not always so, nor 
was it natural that it should be. Names were 
bestowed in accordance with personal peculiaritie 
or personal prowess, as amongst the Romans. Ovi 
was termed Naso, from his prominent nose; and 
Scipio, Africanus, from his victories on that conti- 
nent. ith the northern tribes similar customs 
existed, and their proper names indicate some real 
or imaginary resemblance to great types in nature, 
or great mental endowments: as Zthelwolf (in our 
own annals) signified “noble wolf” —an animal 
poy typicul of the predatory and piratical 

abits of the Northmen; or as, at a later period, 
our Henry I. was named ‘“ Beauclere,’”’ from his 
learning; and Edward L., ‘** Longshanks,” from his 
legs. early all our towns and villages bear 
names that are equally translatable into the ver- 
nacular, though now meaningless to modern ears : 
thus Exeter is Exan-caestre, the fortified town upon 
the river Exe; Cumberland, the land of combes 
or valleys; Chepstow, the market-place, from the 
word ceap, to buy or sell (a word we still use in our 
term cheapening), and stow a place. Terminations 
of other words also aid us to their meaning when 
the whole is not subject to the rule: as words end- 
ing with ham, such as Clapham, signify the home 
or dwelling of a chieftain whose name forms the first 
syllables—this being Clapa’s home. In the same 
way burgh or bury indicates a stronghold or city ; 
holt, a wood; Aurst, a thicket; erof/, a farm, &c. 
Many places still retain their meaning, because the 
old Saxon proper names are yet used among us— 
as Rushywood, or Heathfield, which requires no 
translation. ‘To all who would understand these, 
and hundreds of other proper names, this little 
book will be welcome. It is, as Moore the almanac- 
maker phrases it, ‘‘ calculated for the meridian "’ 
of the West of England; but it is useful all over 
the country. Such little books are capital travel- 
ling companions — good, useful handbooks; not 
curious merely, but having an <—e utility, 
leading to conclusions and study beyond their own 
bounds, they teach us to think and investigate, and 
are consequently of double value to the ordinar 
‘*run-and-read” style of compilation with whic 
modern literature abounds, and which is often as 
trashy as it is pretentious. 


Mapetra: 1Ts Cuimate anp Scenery. A Hand- 
book for Invalids, and other Visitors. By Ro- 
Bert Wuits. Published by A. & C. Brack, 
Edinburgh. 


This is a new edition of Mr. White’s book, published 
about five years since; but, even during this brief 
space of time, so many changes and alterations have 
taken place, even in the small and far-off island of 
Madeira, that it has been found necessary to ‘‘ re- 
write and re-cast the whole work,” a task which 
was confided to Mr. J. Y. Johnson, the health of the 
original author not permitting him to undertake the 
task. The book is strictly what it professes to be, a 
succinct and particular account of the island, con- 
taining all the information with which the visitor, 
whether he goes thither for health or pleasure 
need be acquainted; nothing seems to be omitt 
that a stranger from England would desire to know ; 
even to the shops from which he would draw his 
daily supplies of food, his articles of clothing, his 
mental aliment in the shape of books, or his drugs— 
if unhappily he requires them. No one who con- 
templates a voyage to Madeira should omit to carry 
Mr. Johnson’s ‘** Hand-book”’ with him as his guide 
and counsellor. 



































ARE THE B E $ T. 
THE PRIZE AWARDED TO THEM AT THE GREAT EXHIBITION, Ib 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT RGR TO THE QUEER. 


453 & 63, STRAND; _ 
AND 4 & 5, DUNCANNON STREET; 
MANUFACTORY, JAMES STREET. 


ESTABLISHED 103 YEARS. 
CHINA AND GLASS ROOMS, 


Nos. 49 & 50, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


JOHN W. SHARPUS begs to call the attention of the Public to his immense Stock, which is now replete with all the 
nowt mer nd in China, Glass, Earthenware, Parian Statuary, and Bohemian Glass. 

















24 2444 
Dinner Services, in i ee ee ee _ 3138 6 Particularly cut Wine Glasses eco oe -  o» © & 6 per dozen. 
Handsome painted and gilt tditto ... pie ose eee ow 616 6 yr peg am Sam pee Ps eee eo tw 66 Sm 
Handsome coloured bands, richly gilt 770 Good Tumblers ... 0 ww Oe » 
A variety of rich patterns, equal to snaise tikes tis empSsonsei"tos Glenn sentensia A great Pree Ge ae? eee ae ee to 22326 w» 
Prices. GOD icc ain. te, ew ew we at at ae ee Oe 68 Cpe ph 
DESSERT SERVICES. Handsome cut and engraved ditto... 00 x, sss nese wee le Cd 
Dessert toe 18 varons, tn nest eotinege SS vue eens ftom ss @ || Custardand dolly Ginmsen noe ee nee te tee from © 4 6 per dosen. 
Ditto, ditto, antique Pugin's wreaths a om og mck oe ; 
Ditto, ditto, ora a variety of coloured bands, with gold and Sowers Sa en we © ie | PARIAN FABRICS. 
ee THE LARGEST CHOICE IN LONDON OF ARTISTIC STATUARY, VASES, &c. 
wasrens 008 eos oe eee eee eee eee oo eee eee o% ° 
Best tends ent Giese — mm me BOT BOHEMIAN GLASS. 
Rich pattern’ splendidly gilt eel edeael ctamkeene, cobeeneete” - t MM O A CHOICE SELECTION FROM THE TWO MOST RENOWNED MAKERS. | 





EDWARDS’S SMOKE-CONSUMING KITCHEN RANGE. 


THE ONLY RANGE FOR WHICH A FIRST-CLASS MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION OF 1856. 


> in its 
This Rang feta very great Saving in Poa stan See Se ser ei 


An Illustrated Prospectus, with fall  aaldene pak eaclianeal ais ol on application. 
Illustrated Prospectuses of the following articles will also be sent per post, free, to any party requesting it. 
1. DR. ARNOTT’S SMOKE-CONSUMING GRATE. 
2. EDWARDS'S IMPROVED OPEN FIRE KITCHEN 


. RANGE. 
3. EDWARDS'S IMPROVED REGISTER GRATES. 


F. EDWARDS, SON, & CO., 
GENERAL STOVE AND RANGE MANUFACTURERS, 
42, POLAND STREET, OXFORD STREET. (W.) 


Information may be obtained at tele eens tee 8 ee a 
and to Stove; for Cooking. 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON’S | 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE, 


: 39, OXFORD STREET (corner of Newman Street), 
Nos. 1, 1a, 2, &3, NEWMAN STREET; and 4, 5,&6, PERRY'S PLACE, LONDON. 
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reg So erg alte Some phior homo NEW LIST OF 

terns, 3s. wo Be 8. the ot Britannia mea BEDS, BEDDING & BEDSTEADS, 
Sy a je eto leeps candace enaioepen 
weteh, ‘Sie to Tee” 12s. to Sadan sia "able to guarantee; they are made on the premises, in the presence 
full size, £11 is. . of customers ; their prices are in harmony with those which have 


tended to make his House lronmongery Establishment the most 


extensive in the kingdom. 

OUTLERT W ae an Ponceiude vosyactebhigpouion from £1 5 Oto £68 0 0 
. atent Rheocline Beds............... 210 0 6 60 
Cane gineet, veciod of TABLE German spring mattresses ......... rs 28 0 : J 00 
SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at no rosenb cor tag ehddinabnsaates » O1.¢, 6 @° 6 
ons on henetes — Ool mattresses ...............c0000 oo. ® Tb ee 459.6 
largeness of the sales; 3. ivory-handled Flock mattresses ...................+. ” 0 6 6 ” 018 0 
table knives, with 12s, per Best Alva and cotton mattresses... , 0 6 6, 019 0 
; desserts to match, 9s. 6d.; if to balance, SEI Leneebsccsitadinaesions te per pair , 0 7°6 26 0 
6d, per extra; carvers 4s. 34. per pair ; Blankets each 030 "3 4 0 

inan Duta tile $0 le. pao. deaoe IIA ncnseeerrernenn ue ae | 
fine, ivory, 32s. ; if with silver ferruies, 388. to oilet quilts $000 Cece cesessoeseeeccoses ” 040 ” 
50s.; white ‘bone table knives, 7s. 6d. per Counterpames ..................c.eceeeee o (0 S°6 ,.. 0:16; 9 
dozen; desserts, 58. Gd.; carvers, 2s. 84. per Portable folding bedsteads ......... nw @12:6 gy 416-0 

pair; black a knives, 7s. 4d. per Patent iron bedsteads, with dove- 

pe ber or pe 8 arogen Be oy Ragen ID. ccc hacedninannee. ~ £6 ts 8 Oo 
dozen ; table steels, from ls. each The largest Ornamental brass ditto eee eee eesetese ” 2 10 0 ” 20 0 0 
stock in existence of plated dessert knives and Children’s Cots OOF OOROO Cerne ee eee teeee ” 01 6 ” 5 0 0 





hans » 014 ©, 10.0 
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BEDS, MATTRESSES AND BEDSTEADS. 
WILLIAM 8, BURTON’S 





cold plunge, vapour, 





WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has ONE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the 
DISPLAY OF BATHS AND ILETTE 
WARE. The stock of each is at once the 
newest, and most varied ever submitted 
public. Portable showers, 7s. 6d. ; pillar 
showers, £23 to £5 12s.; nursery, 15s. to 32s. ; 
sponging, 14s. 6d to 32s. ; hip, 13s. 3d. to 31s. 6d. 
A e assortment pall furnace, hot and 

camp shower baths. 
Toilette ware in great variety, from 14s. to 
45s. the set of-three. 


" 


FENDERS, STOVES, & FIRE- 
IRONS. 


Buyers of ‘the above are APE before 
finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BUR- 
TON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such 
an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, AND GENERAL 
IRONMONGERY as cannét be roached 
elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, ty of 
design, or exquisitenessof workmanship. Bright 
stoves, with zed ornaments and two sets of 
bars, £4 14s. to £13 13s. ; ditto, with ormolu or- 
naments and two sets of bars, #5 5s. to 
£22; bronzed fenders complete, with stand- 
ards, from 7s. to £5 12s.; steel fenders, from 
£2 15s. to £11; ditto, with rich ormolu orna- 
ments, from £2 15s. to £18; fire-irons, from 
1s. 9d. theset to £4 4s. * The Burton” and all 
other patent stoves, with radiating hearth-plates. 
All whieh be is enabled: to call at these very 
reduced charges, 

ak teres “he frequency and extent of his 


Secondly—From those purchases being made 


exclusively for cash. 


The additions to these Extensive Premises (already by far the largest in Europe) are of sucha character .that the 


ENTIRE OF EIGHT HOUSES 


Is now devoted to the display of the most Magnificent 


‘GENERAL HOUSE IRONMONGERY, 





* ST 


(Including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated 


in SIXTEEN LARGE SHOW nO, 


Baths, Brushes, T . 
ROOMS, ne to afford to partion, Fret 


Lamps, Gaseliers, Iron and Brass 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE. 


Bedding and prea. nlec apes 


urnishing facilities in the selection of goods that cannot be hoped for elsew 





4458 6. VIRTUR, PRINTER, CITY ROAD, LONDOR, 




















